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t Thessalonians,  V.,  21 : “ Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.” 


EXT  to  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  conscience  lies  the  obli- 
gation to  have  that  con- 
science as  fully  as  possible 
enlightened,  and  this  is  the 
subject  on  which  I venture 
to  speak  to  you  to-day — the 
/ oi  illation  of  opinion — a subject  which 
concerns  us  all,  old  or  young,  cleric 
or  layman;  and  which  greatly  con- 
cerns young  men  at  the  period  of  their 
life  when  they  are  passing  from  the 
work  of  general  and  fundamental  ed- 
ucation to  preparation  for  the  special 
business  of  their  life.  To  those,  in- 
deed, who  will  now  prepare  to  be 
teachers  of  men,  the  matter  is  one  of 
supreme  importance,  but  it  is  not  of 
little  consequence  to  any  man. 

A writer  of  the  past  generation 
(Mr.  Ruskin)  has  said  that  he  cares 
nothing  for  what  a man  opines,  but 
only  for  what  he  knows.  He  pays  no 
regard  to  opinion,  but  only  to  know- 
ledge. Such  a statement  may  seem 
plausable,  but  a moment’s  reflection 
will  show  that  it  is  not  sound  or  ra- 
tional. It  ignores  the  condition  of 
ordinary  human  thought  and  action. 
A large  proportion  of  our  judgments 
must  belong  to  the  region  of  probabil- 
ity, and  not  to  that  of  certainty,  and 
therefore  must  belong  to  the  region  of 
opinion  and  not  to  that  of  knowledge. 


We  are,  in  fact,  under  the  necessity 
of  acting  in  many  cases,  in  which  cer- 
tainty is  unattainable.  This  point  is 
put  with  admirable  clearness  by  Bish- 
op Butler  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
“Analogy,”  in  which  he  points  out 
that,  while  to  “an  infinite  intelligence" 
every  “object  of  knowledge”  is  “cer- 
tainly true  or  false,  to  us  piobabil- 
ity  is  the  very  guide  of  life. 

It  must  already  be  clear,  then,  that 
our  opinions  are  of  immense  impor- 
tance seeing  that  they  do,  to  a very 
large  extent,  legulate  our  life  and 
conduct.  Obvious  as  such  a state- 
ment may  appear,  it  has  been  lost 
sight  of  by  many.  Writers  of  power 
and  influence  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  use  language  on  this  subject 
w licli  light  reason  could  not  justify. 
Even  I ope  ■ has  said : “For  modes  of 
faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight.  His 
can  t be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the 
right.  But  this  statement,  although 
it  contains  a certain  measure  of  truth, 
is  certainly ; as  it  stands,  both  false  and 
mischievous,  seeing  that  it  ignores 
alike  the  influence  of  a man’s  life  on 
his  faith,  and  the  influence  of  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  his  beliefs  and.  convic- 
tions upon  the  conduct  of  his  life. 

The  opposite  view  has  been  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Ruskint  with  his  accus- 


•“Essay  on  Man,”  epis.  8,  line  S 
t“Fors  Clavigera,”  June,  1875, 
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tomed  trenchant  force,  and  we  may 
add,  with  his  wonted  exaggeration.  “It 
has  been  a prevalent  notion,”  he  says, 
“in  the  minds  of  well-disposed  per- 
sons, that  if  they  acted  according  to 
their  own  conscience,  they  must  there- 
fore be  doing  right.  But”  he  goes  on, 
“they  assumed,  in  feeling  or  asserting 
this,  either  that  there  is  no  law  of  God, 
or  that  it  cannot  be  known,  but  only 
felt  and  conjectured.  You  must  not 
do,”  he  adds,  “what  you  think  right, 
but  whether  you  or  anybody  think  or 
don’t  think  it,  what  is  right.” 

Here  we  have  the  same  one-sided- 
ness as  in  the  lines  of  Pope,  but  in  the 
ooposite  direction.  We  answer  Mr. 
Ruskin,  a man  is  bound  to  obey  his 
own  conscience  and  he  is  right  in  obey- 
ing it,  and  he  would  be  wrong  if  he 
disobeyed  it.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  he  is  doing  right  objec- 
tively, although  subjectively  he  is  do- 
ing right  in  following  the  best  guid- 
ance he  can  obtain.  Even  if,  in  some 
cases,  a man  may  be  doing  consider- 
able mischief  by  obeying  his  con- 
science, still  this  is  his  guide,  and  only 
on  such  conditions  can  he  hope  to  be 
guided  into  clearer  truth.  But  all 
this  only  brings  out  more  fully  the  en- 
ormous importance  of  right  opinion. 

The  hourly  actions  of  our  life  are 
determined  by  our  opinions,  acting  in 
concert  with  our  habits.  Opinion  is 
the  guide  of  our  life  in  religion,  in 
politics,  in  society.  Surely  no  one  can 
suppose  that  it  is  all  one  what  our 
opinions  are  on  the  nature  of  God  or 
quite  graceless  to  fight  for  such  things 
as  the  nature  of  man  or  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Is  it  quite  graceless  to  fight 
for  such  things?  Even  if  we  had  not 
been  told  to  “contend  earnestly  for  the 


faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the 
Saints,”  would  it  not  imply  a want  of 
serious  thought  to  regard  such  ques- 
tions as  unimportant? 

Now  the  principle  is  the  same  in  ev- 
cry  department  of  thought  and  life. 
Opinion  is  our  guide  and  master  ev- 
erywhere, and  in  all  our  relations,  pri- 
vate, social  and  public.  “Opinion  the 
Queen  of  the  world,”  some  one  has 
said , and  the  great  Pascal  declared 
f at  this  phrase,  which  was  the  title 
°f  an  Italian  book  (Della  Opinione, 

egina  del  mondo)  was  in  itself  worth 
many  books.  Montesquieu  says  much 
same  thing  of  custom,  and  Hero- 
tl0tM  o' '»*;»■)  these  are  bllt  the  ex- 
pression and  embodiment  of  opinion. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  an 
except™  ,be  truth  o(  prin(.p|c 

111  the  case  of  countries  where  public 

opinion  can  hardly  be  said  in  „ . • 

j uc  saici  to  exist,  m 

despotisms  and  autocracies.  But  the 
exception  is  only  apparent.  Under 
long-established  despotisms  the  so-call 
ed  autocrat  rules  by  the  opinion  of  the 
small  body  who  surround  the  throne 
and  support  it.  When  he  breaks  with 
that,  unless  he  can  throw  himself  up- 
on the  support  of  another  body  of  or- 
ganieed  opinion,  he  is  sometimes  assas- 
sinated In  an  upstart  despotism — the 
worst  of  all  kinds  of  government,  be- 
cause it  is  commonly  established  on  the 
rums  of  liberty  it  is  stm  b injon 

the  despot  rules.  The  first  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon  the  Great,  was  the  represen- 
tative of  the  opinion  out  of  which  his 
power  arose,  but  he  was  at  last  put 
down  by  opinion,  by  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe,  expressed  in  the  form  by 
which  he  was  crushed.  The  second 
Bonapaite  was  the  creature  of  public 
opinion  wide-spread  if  unintelligent 
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— and  fell  when  he  was  no  longer  sus- 
tained by  its  voice.  Such  is  the  power 
of  opinion. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  subject- — the  foundation  of 
opinion.  Wrong  opinions  must  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  wrong  actions,  must, 
in  fact,  make  all  our  life  wrong;  and 
this  even  when  we  are  acting  con- 
scientiously. Nay,  we  may  even  say 
that  oftentimes  the  more  conscientious 
men  are,  the  more  mischievous  they 
may  be.  Few  will  be  found  to  ques- 
tion the  religious  sincerity  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  or  Queen  Mary  Tudor  of 
England,  yet  the  evils  which  they  in- 
flicted on  church  and  state  in  Spain 
and  England  are  incalculable.  It  is 
one  thing  to  do  that  we  think  is  right ; 
and  quite  another  to  do  what  is  right. 

ii.  Passing  on  to  the  consideration 
of  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  the 
formation  of  opinion,  we  should  say 
that  here,  as  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  the  two  great  qualifica- 
tions must  always  be  humility  and  de- 
votion. By  humility  we  mean  the 
sense  of  our  own  fallibility,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  great  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing at  truth  and  the  fear  of  falling  in- 
to error.  By  devotion  we  mean  the 
steadfast  resolve  to  spare  no  pains  in 
our  endeavor  to  discover  what  is  true 
and  right  and  good,  to  yield  to  no 
temptation  of  sloth  that  would  hinder 
us  in  our  search  after  truth,  to  take  as 
much  pains  in  the  pursuit  of  it  as 
though  we  were  striving  after  some- 
thing on  which  our  happiness  and  even 
our  own  life  depended.  We  must  buy 
the  truth.  We  must  go  after  it  as  he 
who  sought  for  the  goodly  pearl,  and 
parted  with  all  that  he  had  in  order 


that  he  might  be  able  to  buy  it.  Does 
such  a requirement  seem  to  make  too 
large  a demand  upon  ordinary  men 
and  women?  Well,  at  least  we  may 
say  that  on  no  other  terms  can  opin- 
ions be  formed  that  shall  be  of  any 
permanent  value.  The  labour  ex- 
pended on  the  search  is  the  exact 
measure  of  the  value  of  the  result.  A 
man’s  opinions  are  worth  to  him  ex- 
actly what  they  have  cost  him.  If  wc 
take  them  up  without  criticism  or  re- 
flection, even  if  they  should  happen  to 
be  mostly  true,  they  will  be  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  go  astray  after  the  most 
earnest  and  laborious  efforts — a thing 
which  may  happen  to  us — our  opin- 
ions, acquired  in  this  manner,  will  yet 
have  an  immense  practical  value  for  us 
because  they  will  be  real ; and,  even 
when  partially  mistaken,  they  will  help 
to  lead  us  out  of  our  imperfections 
and  errors  into  fuller  truth. 

We  should  indeed  bear  in  mind,  in 
this  connection,  that  different  kinds  of 
opinion  make  different  demands  upon 
our  mental  energies.  Thus  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  as  we  might  almost 
anticipate  to  form  judgments  in  re- 
gar  to  the  commonest  actions  of  our 
life.  Our  every  day  duties  are  ordin- 
arily plain  enough.  “The  wayfaring 
man,  though  a fool”  need  not  err  in 
these.  The  great  moral  and  religious 
distinctions  by  which  men’s  actions 
are  determined  are,  for  the  most  part, 
plain  enough.  If  we  go  beyond  these, 
if  we  will  judge  and  act  (as  we  some- 
times have  to  do)  in  matters  of  diffi- 
culty, We  must  be  ready  to  undergo 
greater  labour.  As  a general  rule, 
the  matters  which  are  least  imperative 
as  duties  are  those  upon  which  we 
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* have  lcast  nccd  t0  make  UP  0ur  minds>  ions,  we  shall  remember  how  men,  on 
and  which  present  the  greatest  diffi-  every  side,  are  ready  to  give  the  most 
cnlties  to  the  inquirer  atter  truth.  distinct  and  assured  opinions  of  each 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  forming  and  every  topic  that  may  happen  to 
of  a judgment  on  our  fellow  men.  We  come  up,  no  matter  how  little  they  may 
might  perhaps  say  that  the  formation  really  know  of  the  subjects  under  dis- 
of  such  opinions  is  not  very  often  a cussion.  Here  and  there  an  excep- 
binding  duty;  and,  when  we  do  form  tionally  modest  or  thoughtful  man 
them,  this  should  be  done  with  much  might  be  found,  ready  to  confess  :'T 
care  and  deliberation.  It  is  related  of  know  very  little  about  that  question, 
Queen  Elizabeth  that,  at  the  end  of  and  I am  unf]er  n()  necessjty  to  pn>’ 
her  long  reign,  she  was  able  to  say  nounce  upon  it but  he  would  be  an 
that  she  had  never  formed  a judgment  exception.  Yet  there  is  no  disgrace  in 
as  to  the  guilt  of  an  accused  person  being  ignorant  of  many  things— es- 
upon  the  first  reports  that  reached  her.  pecially  of  those  things  with  which 
It  was  a principle  worthy  of  that  great  °ur  own  work  in  life  is  little  concern- 
Queen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a «1.  It  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  wis- 
sign  of  weakness  and  incapacity  when  (‘om  and  common  sense  as  well  as  of 
persons  are  ready  and  eager  to  judge  humility,  to  be  contented  in  manv 
their  fellow  men  on  the  first  testimony  cases,  to  form  no  opinion  at  all 
that  comes  under  their  notice ; espec-  It  is  not  of  course  intended  to  ad- 
ially  we  should  be  sorry  to  add,  when  v‘se  that  men  should  refrain  from 
the  judgment  is  unfavourable.  forming  opinions  when  they  have  suf- 

May  we  not,  then,  say  that  here,  as  hcient  opportunities  and  means  of  do- 
m so  many  cases,  humility  and  devo-  ‘ng  so;  much  less  that  in  cases  in 
tion,  lowliness  and  painstaking,  are  which  they  are  required  to  act  they 
fundamental  qualifications.  should  act  blindly,  without  considem 

iii.  Let  us  now  see  whether  there  hig  the  grounds  and  principles  upon 
are  any  approved  practical  counsels  which  rational  beings  should  base  all 
which  may  in  this  matter  be  our  guide.  their  plans  and  actions.  But  what  we 
1.  And  we  venture  to  begin  with  a mean  is  this>  that  where  no  clear  duTy 
very  simple  piece  of  advice,  which,  requires  us  to  form  an  opinion  and 
however,  is  often  greatly  needed.  It  where,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no 
is  this : On  many  points  be  content  to  &reat  opportunity  of  judging,  we  may 
have  no  opinion  at  all.  The  philoso-  refuse  to  form  an  opinion  on’  subjects 
pher  Locke  well  remarks  that  “nobody  which  are  matters  of  controversy, 
is  under  an  obligation  to  know  every-  without  having  any  reason  for  being 
thing” ; and  yet  the  ordinary  run  of  ashamed  of  not  arriving  at  any  settled 
fairly  educated  men  seem  to  think  that  opinion  on  such  subjects.  There  is  no 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being  ig-  folly,  no  stupidity,  no  cowardice— on 
norant  of  any  subject  whatsoever.  If  the  contrary  there  may  be  the  truest 
we  recall  what  we  have  heard  in  intelligence  and  courage  in  saying : “I 
places  of  social  intercourse,  where  men  have  not  in  this  case  formed  an  opin- 
are  accustomed  to  interchange  0pin-  ion,  because  I have  had  no  opportun- 
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ity  of  ascertaining  and  weighing  the 
facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indis- 
pensible  in  order  to  the  formation  of 
an  opinion  that  would  be  of  any 
value.” 

2.  A second  piece  of  advice:  Ac 
content  to  act  on  many  opinions  which 
you  are  not  able  to  verify  intellectual- 
ly; that  is  to  say,  for  which  you  can 
give  no  theoretical  or  speculative  rea- 
sons. Such  advice  may  at  first  seem 
harsh  or  unreasonable,  since  it  seems 
to  recommend  that  we  should  live  by 
habit  and  custom  and  not  as  rational 
and  intelligent  beings.  Yet  it  is  no 
more  than  is  done  by  all  of  us,  and  by 
most  of  us  almost  every  day  of  our 
life. 

Consider  for  a moment,  what  are 
the  two  great  elements  in  all  opinion. 
They  are  authority  and  personal  in- 
vestigation. Some  may  be  ready  to 
question  here  the  right  of  authority. 
And  yet  it  is  with  authority  that  our 
life  on  earth  begins  and  ends.  And  in 
fact  it  is  a great  question  in  every  age 
in  regard  to  human  judgments,  to  de- 
termine the  separate  spheres  of  au- 
thority and  personal  investigation; 
just  as  it  has  been  a great  question  in 
regard  to  human  actions,  to  determine 
the  limits  of  authority  and  personal 
liberty. 

As  an  example,  we  might  take  re- 
ligion ; but  it  will  be  better  to  select 
an  illustration  from  the  realm  of 
science.  In  one  sense  authority  has 
no  place  in  science.  We  do  not  ac- 
cept Kepler’s  laws  or  any  other  of  the 
discoveries  or  theories  of  astronomers 
because  of  the  eminence  of  their  dis- 
coverer, or  of  those  teachers  by 
whom  they  have  been  approved  and 
commended  to  our  acceptance.  We 


accept  them,  or  any  of  them,  because 
they  agree  with  and  harmonize  the 
facts  of  observation,  and  because  they 
explain  those  facts. — But,  for  all  this, 
the  great  majority  of  the  human  race 
do  receive  the  results  of  scientific  en- 
quiry simply  on  the  authority  of  those 
whom  they  believe  to  be  better  in- 
structed than  themselves.  They  have 
no  opportunity  of  investigating  these 
subjects  personally.  They  are  inca- 
pable of  doing  so.  Most  people,  for 
example,  believe  that  the  earth  is 
round,  that  it  turns  upon  its  axis,  that 
it  goes  round  the  sun.  They  have 
never  verified  those  doctrines.  If  they 
believed  their  senses,  they  would  say 
that  the  world  was  flat  and  stationary, 
that  the  sun  comes  up  from  the  east- 
ern horizon  and  goes  down  into  the 
western.  Yet  we  do  not  allow  our 
senses  to  deceive  us  into  this  belief,  be- 
cause we  are  credibly  informed  that  it 
is  not  so,  and  we  believe  this  doctrine, 
although  we  may  be  quite  unable  to 
verify  it. 

So  it  is  in  many  questions  of  relig- 
ion. We  are  not  all  theologians. 
There  are  very  few  even  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  teach  religion 
w o are  capable  of  investigating  thor- 
oughly all  the  grounds  in  history  and 
in  reason  on  which  it  rests.  Yet  we 
act  upon  the  conviction  that  its  princi- 
ples are  true,  and,  in  doing  this,  we 
are  not  working  in  the  dark  or  behav- 
ing irrationally.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  investigate  the  grounds  of  our  be- 
lief, but  we  may  test  it  practically. 
We  have  reason,  we  have  conscience, 
and  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  effects 
of  religion  in  human  society.  We  may 
refuse,  for  example,  to  receive  a doc- 
( Continued  on  page  15.) 
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editorials, 

Convocation  Day  is  at  once 

the  brightest  and  gloomiest  day 
of  the  session.  The  most  brilliant  and 
well-drecsed  assembly  of  the  year 
looks  on  while  hard-earned  degrees 
and  prizes  are  distributed.  The  pride 
that  lurks  in  the  faces  here  and  there 
in  the  audience  as  one  and  another  re- 
ceive their  marks  of  distinction,  is  hon- 
est and  innocent ; and  among  the  stu- 
dents themselves  who  kneel  before  the 
Chancellor  to  receive  prizes  at  his 
hand,  there  is  more  humility  than  self- 
satisfaction.  The  presence  of  distin- 
guished guests  of  the  University  adds 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  Convocation  as- 
sembly and  gives  the  event  a wide  and 
cosmopolitan  significance  which  is 
sometimes  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
ordinary  round  of  the  session’s  duties. 
The  gentlemen  chosen  this  year  to  be 
enrolled  as  honorary  graduates  of  the 
University  will  adorn  the  roll  of  the 
Alma  Mater  on  which  their  names  will 
now  appear. 

The  least  pleasant  side  of  Convoca- 
tion time  is  the  breaking  of  ties  and 
associations  which  have  grown  strong 
during  the  undergraduate  days;  a 

commonplace  theme,  but  one  which 
has  its  new  force  and  significance  and 
sadness  for  each  student  when  the 


time  comes  to  remove  his  household 
goods  away  from  the  College  haunts 
to  some  region  strange  and  new. 
1 hose  who  are  wise  and  provident  will 
have  been  looking  forward  to  this 
time  and  arming  themselves  against 
the  change.  If  they  are  true  to  the 
University  they  will  never  allow  the 
fine  enthusiasms  of  the  college  days  to 
die  out.  The  inspirations  of  the  class- 
room and  the  high  debate  of  under- 
graduate gatherings  will  remain  in 
their  lives  to  keep  the  heart  and  mind 
warm  even  in  circumstances  which  of- 
fer little  stimulus  to  the  higher  activi- 
ties. 


WITH  the  publication  of  this 
number  the  Journal  retires  in- 
to its  summer  quarters,  and  refrains 
from  thrusting  itself  upon  the  college 
public  for  the  space  of  nearly  six 
months.  It  will  not,  nowever,  in  any 
sense  be  idle,  for  although  it  may  now 
gracefully  dismiss  the  officials  who 
have  had  charge  of  its  affairs  during 
the  session  just  closing,  it  expects  its 
new  sponsors  to  be  looking  forward 
and  preparing  for  their  arduous  duties 
of  the  session  that  is  coming  on  To- 
wards the  end  of  October  next  these 

printe  pages  will  again  make  their 
appearance  and  will  no  doubt  be  read 
an  appreciated  quite  as  heartily  as 
they  have  been  received  during  the 
course  of  the  present  volume.  Some 
of  the  same  themes  will  be  dealt  with, 
no  doubt  in  a different  manner  and 
style,  for  it  js  one  Gf  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  paper  that  it  does  not 
limit  itself  to  one  mode  of  thought  or 
expression  from  year  to  year,  but 
adapts  itself  to  the  changing  circum- 
stances. New  themes  will  also  arise 
with  the  new  year;  and  the  expansion 
of  College  life  which  is  going  forward 
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so  prosperously,  at  least  in  the  matter 
of  stone  and  mortar,  will  afford  much 
scope  for  the  public  utterances  of  the 
Journal  writers. 

It  would  be  a pleasant  fiction  to  de- 
clare that  the  demands  of  the  Journal 
upon  those  entrusted  with  its  publica- 
tion are  light  and  easily  borne;  a 
snare  half-hour  now  and  then  in  the 
interval  of  study,  and  a rather  pleas- 
ant change  from  Philosophy  or  Latin. 

I hit  this  would  be  an  invention  which 
lav  far  from  the  truth  and  quite  unbe- 
coming the  veracity  which  is  always 
maintained  in  these  columns.  The 
tables  are  turned  upon  lectures  and 
studies  and  it  is  they  which  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  leisure  half-hours, 
while  the  golden  hours  of  one  person 
at  least  are  claimed  by  the  columns  of 
the  Journal.  The  writer  of  next 
year’s  editorials  will  no  doubt  further 
advise  the  public  of  these  mysteries. 
He  will  find,  however,  that  the  recom- 
pense is  quite  worth  the  outlay  of  his 
pains. 

editorial  notes. 

TIIE  following  resolution  was  un- 
animously passed  by  the  Board 
of  1 rustees  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
reference  to  the  report  submitted  there 
by  Messrs.  Harpell  and  Wallace  on 
the  “Grant  Hall”  fund. 

“That  the  report  now  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Harpell  on  be- 
half of  the  students  informing  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  steps  taken 
towards  the  raising  of  a fund  for  the 
erection  of  a Grant  Hall  and  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  move- 
ment, be  received,  and  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  be  recorded  to  the  stu- 
dents for  the  loyalty  and  zeal  display- 
ed by  them  in  this  matter,  and  the  ap- 


preciation of  the  Board  especially  of 
the  efficient  services  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment to  have  the  honored  name  of  the 
I rincipal  permanently  associated  with 
the  University,  and  that  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  the  same  next 
autumn  be  referred  to  the  Building 
Committee.” 


The  following  amounts  have  been 
received  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  J.  B.  M elver,  38  Clar- 
ence St.,  Kingston,  to  be  applied  to 
t e G.  M.  Grant  hall  fund  : 

Amount  previously  acknow- 

ledged"--  $5164.00 

J.  Noiris,  Kincardine 
Douglas  C.  Porteous,  New 

York,  1 on  100 

W.  Mclnnes,  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, 1 on  100  10  00 

James  Duff,  Kingston,  1 on 


5.00 


20.00 


100 

Steacy  & Steacy,  Kingston, 

1 on  100 ’ 

G.  W.  Mason,  Elmvale,  1 on 


30.00 

10.00 


25 

Robert  Brydon,  Oustic,  1 on 

50 

J.  W.  Marshall,  B.A.,  Ridge- 

town,  1 on  50 

Miss  Lilian  VaUx,  Queen’s 

College,  1 on  50 

George  Gooderham,  Toronto 
Rev.  R.  H.  Warden,  D.D., 
Toronto 

Rev.  James  Carmichael,  D. 

D.,  King,  2 on  50 

Robert  Young,  B.A.,  Pa  ken" 

ham,  1 on  100 

Rev.  James  R.  Conn>  m.A., 

Blakeney,  1 on  50 

Dr.  Eergie  Carr-PIarris, 
Kingston,  1 ou  50 


5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

100.00 

50.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 
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Miss  Harriet  Smirle,  Queen’s 

College,  1 on  100 10.00 

George  S.  Malloch,  Queen’s 

College,  1 on  100 10.00 

Miss  Eleanor  E.  Malloch, 

Queen’s  College,  1 on  100  25.00 

Miss  Isabel  Best,  Queen’s 

College,  1 on  10 5.00 

Miss  Emily  Ruttan,  B.A., 

Queen’s  College 2.00 

T.  J.  Jewitt,  Queen’s  College  2.00 

1‘rof.  and  Mrs.  J.  Marshall, 

Queen’s  College,  1 on  200  20.00 

C.  Livingston  & Bro.,  King- 
ston  100.00 

Ur.  J.  R.  Shannon,  New 

York,  1 on  100 10.00 

H.  B.  Long-more,  B.A.,  Alex- 
andria, 1 on  50 10.00 

G.  Christian  Hoffman,  LL. 

I).,  Ottawa,  1 on  100.  . . . 10.00 

Rev.  R.  J.  Hutcheon,  M.A., 

Ottawa,  1 on  25 5.00 

Dr.  F.  J.  Kirk,  Brooklyn,  N. 

Y.,  1 on  100 20.00 

Rev.  J.  W.  McIntosh,  M.A., 

South  Monoghan,  1 on  50  5.00 

P.  II.  Thibaudeau,  Wetaski- 

win,  N.W.T., 5.00 

A.  M.  Robertson,  M.A., 
Leamington,  1 on  100 ....  10.00 

Rev.  J.  S.  Shortt,  M.A.,  Cal- 
gary, 1 on  25 5.00 

John  M.  McEachern,  Strath- 

roy,  1 on  50 5 .00 

Dr.  John  Thorburn,  Ottawa, 

1 on  30 10.00 

C.  B.  Fox,  M.A.,  Hamilton, 

1 on  50 10.00 

$5728.00 

The  Journal  has  just  learned  that 
Lord  Strathcona  has  contributed  #500 
towards  the  Grant  hall  fund. 


baccalaureate  address. 

(< Continued  from  page  if.) 

trine  which  is  self-contradictory,  or 
which  contradicts  the  fundamental 
truths  of  reason.  We  may  refuse  to 
accept  as  true  anything  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  those  moral  instincts 
which  are  implanted  within  us;  and 
we  may  refuse  to  believe  that  a relig- 
ion which  blights  instead  of  blessing 
the  people  who  hold  it  can  represent 
the  truth  of  God.  But  again,  on  the 
positive  side,  we  may  say  that  a man 
is  quite  justified  in  acting  upon  those 
principles  of  religion  which  he  sees  in 
operation  around  him,  and  which  pro- 
duce visibly  and  beyond  all  question 
beautiful  human  characters  and  lives 
— lives  full  of  truth  and  goodness, 
righteousness  and  love  and  devotion, 
even  if  he  cannot  demonstrate  the 
grounds  on  which  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ligion may  rest. 

iv.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that,  so 
far,  we  shall  encounter  no  serious  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  But  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  more  positive 

" r w SUbjCCt  And  to  begin 
wi  . , We  must  assume  that  the 
possess^  of  right  opinions  is  a pos- 
sibility ln  other  WQrds  we  must  be_ 

leve  lat  we  are  endowed  with  reason, 
t le  power  of  thinking  and  of  thinking 
arigit.  True  religion  cannot  possibly 
disparage  reason,  and  does  not.  If 
the  advocates  of  Divine  Revelation 
assert  that  reason  unaided  could  not 
discover  certain  facts  and  truths,  this 
is  no  more  than  to  say  that  our  eyes 
could  not  see  certain  objects,  unless 
they  were  set  before  them,  or  that  they 
could  not  see  them  in  the  dark.  But 
this  is  not  to  disparage  our  eyes. 
When  we  say  that  a mill  cannot  pro- 
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vide  flour  unless  grain  is  cast  in  it,  we 
are  not  denying  the  goodness  of  the 
mill.  Its  province  is  not  to  create  but 
to  grind.  Now  the  mind  of  man  is 
the  mill  that  grinds,  the  eye  that  sees. 

The  greatest  teachers  of  religion 
and  the  writers  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures do  not  deny  reason,  but  only 
condemn  its  abuse.  They  assume  the 
reality  and  function  of  reason,  and 
make  frequent  appeals  to  it.  Lacor- 
daire  declared  that  “God  had  given  us 
reason  to  show  that  He  had  no  fear  of 
reason and  Vinet  observes  with 
equal  truth  that  “if  Reason  can  do  no- 
thing it  cannot  even  prove  its  own  im- 
portance. If  it  can  prove  this,”  he 
says,  “it  can  do  something.”  And  the 
same  writer  remarks : "Reason  is  not 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  sentiments 
which  are  begotten  within  us : it  can 
only  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the 
facts,  and  enable  them  to  speak  to  us.” 
A man  is  not  a better  Christian,  or  a 
better  anything,  because  he  acts  with- 
out reflection.  The  most  thoughtful 
man  is  the  best  man,  the  most  com- 
petent man.  The  Christian  should  be 
ready  to  give  a reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  him,  and  if  he  would  do  so, 
he  must  beware  of  disparaging  or 
neglecting  his  highest  and  noblest  en- 
dowment. 

2.  But  further,  if  a man  would  hope 
to  attain  a right  opinion,  he  must  have 
a supreme  regard  to  truth.  It  is  a 
thing  quite  easy  to  say,  and  most  ne- 
cessary to  be  continually  kept  in  mind. 
Neither  prejudice,  nor  self-interest, 
nor  yet  any  form  of  party-feeling  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  We 
are,  of  course,  aware  that  in  the  abso- 
lute sense  of  the  words  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  us  to  meet  such  a re- 


quiicment.  But  it  is  not  therefore 
unnecessary  or  useless  to  insist  upon 
the  duty.  Even  if  we  are  conscious  of 
many  failures,  it  is  only  by  keeping  a 
lofty  standard  before  our  eyes  that  we 
can  hope  in  any  manner  to  rise  above 
ourselves.  And  so  it  is  only  by  keep- 
before  our  minds  the  attainment 
°f  perfect  truth  as  an  object  never  to 
he  lost  sight  of  that  we  can  hope  to  es- 
cape  from  any  of  the  falsehoods  or 
confusions  in  which  we  are  apt  to  be- 
come involved.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  three  great  enemies  of  truth : pre- 
judice, self-interest  and  party.  Let 
us»  for  a moment,  consider  these  ob- 
stacles to  the  attainment  of  truth. 

(1)  First  there  is  Prejudice.  What 
oes  t is  mean?  it  means  our  pre- 
conceived opinions,  whether  true  or 
false  and  we  have  no  need  to  start 
with  the  assumption  or  the  presump- 
tion that  they  are  probably  false. 
Most  of  our  convictions,  especially 
our  practical  principles  of  life  are 
probably  true  in  the  main.  But  we 
have  no  right  to  lay  this  down  as  cer- 
tain. On  the  contrary,  when  we  come 
to  the  investigation  of  any  princinle 

we  must  start  with  the  ,.  ’ 

wun  tne  assumption 

that  our  previous  judgments  must  be 
either  verified  or  abandoned.  If  they 
are  true,  then  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigation will  only  confirm  them. 
We  must  at  least  bring  them  face  to 
face  with  acknowledged  facts,  sincere- 
ly, honestly,  earnestly,  or  as  honestly 
as  we  can.  If  they  are  compatible 
with  the  facts  and  harmonize  with 
them,  it  is  well.  We  shall  return  to 
them  with  fresh  confidence,  with  deep- 
er conviction,  if  they  are  incompat- 
ible with  the  facts,  if  our  opinions  and 
undeniable  facts  cannot  stand  to- 
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gether,  then  our  opinions  must  under- 
go change  or  modification. 

(2)  A second  hindrance  to  the 
formation  of  right  opinions— and  one 
which  is  closely  connected'  with  our 
prejudices — is  found  in  self-interest. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  con- 
sider any  subject,  especially  one  of  a 
practical  character,  without  having 
the  question  suggested  to  us,  how  far 
it  will  affect  our  own  interests.  No 
one  is  a judge  in  his  own  cause.  We 
may  go  further  and  say  such  a consid- 
eration will  often  bias  us  without  our 
being  conscious  of  its  influence. 

As  an  instance,  take  the  case  of  any 
proposed  change  in  the  laws  of  the 
land.  By  whom  are  such  changes  or- 
dinarily we  say  not  always — oppos- 
ed ? Naturally  enough  by  those 
whose  interests  are  really  or  apparent- 
ly affected.  It  is  said  that  the  Eng- 
lish clergy,  as  a class,  opposed  the  ab- 
olition of  the  corn  laws,  because  they 
feared  it  would  lead  to  a reduction  of 
their  tithes  and  rents.  And  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  clergy  did  not  want 
their  incomes  to  be  diminished.  Nor 
is  there  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  class  of  men  would  have  acted 
differently  in  similar  circumstances. 
It  is  said  that  the  inn-keepers  were  op- 
posed to  the  early  closing  of  their 
houses,  as  being  at  variance  with  their 
interests.  It  has  also  been  asserted 
that  the  Coventry  silk  weavers  were  in 
favor  of  free  trade  in  everything  but 
ribbons. 

(3)  Another  great  hindrance  to 
right  opinion  is  party-feeling,  and  this 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  strong- 
est and  most  baneful  0f  all.  Mr. 
Ruskinl-  says : Men  associate  in  par- 

t“Fors  Clarigera,”  No.  1,  p.  7. 


ties  only  by  sacrificing  their  opinions, 
or  by  having  none  worth  sacrificing; 
and  the  effect  of  party  government  is 
always  to  develop  hostilities  and 
hypocrisies,  and  to  extinguish  ideas.” 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  assertd  that 
the  government  of  a country  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  party  organiza- 
tion. Party,  it  is  said,  is  “organized 
opinion,”  and  if  you  believe  that  it  is 
for  the  good  of  the  community  that 
you  should  give  effect  to  your  opin- 
ions, you  must  organize  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  may  be  that  the  existence  of  par- 
ties in  church  and  state  is  a necessity, 
and  we  need  not  determine  this  ques- 
tion. But  none  can  deny  that  party 
feeling  forms  a serious  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  true  opinions.  Even  in 
the  judgment  of  matters  of  fact  the 
most  opposite  results  are  arrived  at  bv 
different  men,  when  the  proofs  pre- 
sented are  the  same.  The  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  is  easily  found 
in  the  determination,  sometimes  un- 
conscious, of  either  party,  to  recog- 
nize only  those  facts  which  make  for 
their  own  side,  and  to  ignore  all  which 
are  of  an  opposite  tendency.  Is  there 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  to  be  no  loyalty 
to  party?  The  answer  ought  to  be 
very  simple.  Loyalty  to  party  must 
always  be  subordinate  to  loyalty  to 
tiuth.  One  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity  (he  was  a heathen, 
but  how  much  might  Christians  learn 
from  him!)  set  forth  certain  opinions, 
which,  he  said,  were  at  variance  with 
the  teaching  of  Plato.  It  was  true,  he 
said,  that  Plato  was  his  friend,  but 
truth  was  a still  dearer  friend.  Is  it 
not  sad  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  should  have  need  to  go  to 
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Aristotle  in  order  to  learn  a lesson,  so 
simple,  so  fundamental ; Loyalty  to 
truth  is  loyalty  to  God.  The  disre- 
gard of  truth  is  disloyalty  to  the  man, 
and  to  the  conscience  itself.  Be  loyal 
to  your  party  when  the  only  sacrifice 
is  your  own  private  feelings,  or  your 
own  private  interests.  But  there  must 
be  limits  to  such  loyalty.  When  your 
party  deserts  its  principles,  when  it 
deserts  truth,  God,  humanity,  then  be 
true  to  yourself  whatever  it  may  cost 
you. 

v.  There  is  a question  often  raised 
which  demands  some  consideration  in 
this  connection.  We  refer  to  the 
changing  of  opinion.  It  is  a subject 
on  which  it  is  easy  enough  to  lav  down 
general  principles,  which  can  hardly 
be  gainsaid;  and  yet  it  is  a subject  in 
regard  to  which  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  the  application  of  those 
principles.  For  instance,  we  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  it  is  lawful  to 
change  one's  opinion,  and  in  certain 
cases  it  is  necessary,  and  our  bounden 
duty.  Io  refuse  to  change  from  err- 
or to  truth  is  to  confess  one’s  stupid- 
ity or  want  of  principle.  To  say  that 
a man  is  bound  through  life  to  adhere 
to  the  opinions  he  was  taught  as  a 
child,  is  not  merely  to  imply  that  ev- 
ery one  is  taught  opinions  sufficientlv 
good  for  the  conduct  of  his  life,  but 
that  mankind  is  incapable  of  learning 
or  improvement.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  refute  a theory  so  monstrous,  a the- 
ory which  some  persons  are  foolish 
enough  to  assert,  but  which  no  one  is 
unwise  enough  to  act  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  clear 
enough  that  to  be  continually  chang- 
ing one's  opinions  is  a sign  of  weak- 
ness and  inconsistency,  or  a proof  that 
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huen  adoption  of  opinion 
value.  The  love  of  novelty  or  an  in- 
herent weakness  which  is  incapable  of 
resisting  every  new  impression,  may 
account  for  such  changes,  but  not  the 
love  of  truth. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  offer  an- 
other remark,  not  widely  separated 
from  the  foregoing.  It  is  to  this  ef- 
•'  That  it  is  lawful  and  right  for 
a man  to  change  his  opinion,  and  al- 
most everyone  does  so  in  matters  small 
or  great;  but  it  is  not  lawful  for  any- 
OUe  to  hold  at  the  same  time  opinions 
W llch  are  incompatible  and  mutually 
contradictory.  The  commonness  of 
t us  unreasonable  wav  of  thinking  or 
act,ng  arises  from  the  fact  that  me„ 

e moved  by  passion,  by  prejudice, 

'"‘7*.  »r  by  party  spirit  a„,| 
by  the  love  of  troth,  or  a desire  car- 
ry  it  out. 

There  is  no  remedy  f„r  thi8  evjl,  bl,t 

that  which  is  a remedy  for  every  evil 

—the  subjugation  of  self.  When  we 
know  that  the  love  of  truth  and  good- 
ness is  our  best  guide,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  conscience  our  highest  re- 
ward, then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we 
love  truth  and  seek  after  it  whether 
we  seem  to  gain  by  it  or  not. 

Finally,  there  is  one  thing  further 
to  be  said  on  this  subject,  winch  few 
thoughtful  persons  will  call  in  ques- 
tion, namely,  that  We  must  live  our 
opinions ' if  we  would  give  assurance 
of  our  sincerity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  if  We  wouId  assure  our_ 

selves  of  their  validity.  Practice  must 
here,  as  elsewhere,  furnish  the  crucial 
test. 

On  the  first  of  these  points  very  lit- 
tle need  be  said.  We  are  all  agreed 
that,  either  theoretically  or  practically, 
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opinions  so  called  can  have  no  value, 
can  receive  no  kind  of  consideration, 
unless  they  are  carried  into  practice. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  faith  and  works. 
“I,  by  my  works,  will  show  thee  my 
faith.”  And  this  is  the  universal  de- 
mand. We  will  believe  that  a man 
holds  certain  convictions  when  they 
are  translated  into  conduct,  when  they 
are  illustrated  by  life. 

But  hardly  less  important  is  the 
other  point,  that  we  can  ascertain  the 
real  value  of  opinions  only  as  we  wit- 
ness the  effects  of  them  in  human  so- 
ciety. Doubtless,  many  of  our  judg- 
ments are  self-evident,  or  are  neces- 
sary deductions  and  conclusions 
from  admitted  premises ; but  in  the 
practical  sphere  the  value  of  our  con- 
victions will  be  measured  by  their  ef- 
fects. 

Here,  then,  we  have  simple  rules  for 
our  guidance  contained  in  the  earnest 
regard  to  know  what  is  true  and  to  fol- 
low what  is  good.  By  such  means  we 
may  attain  to  inward  peace,  harmony 
and  strength.  By  such  means  we 
may  not  merely  obtain  blessings  for 
ourselves,  but  diffuse  blessings  among 
our  fellow  men.  By  such  means  we 
shall  gain  views,  clearer  and  clearer, 
of  the  mysteries  of  life — of  God  and 
man.  For  even  as  the  light  which 
shines  within  us  enables  us  to  walk 
with  sure  and  certain  steps,  so  the 
walking  in  the  light  will  bring  us  to 
clearer  insight  and  fuller  knowledge; 
And  the  way  of  such  will  be  as  the 
“path  of  the  just,  which  shineth  more 
and  more,  unto  the  perfect  day  ” 

As  the  Journal  goes  to  press  the 
condition  of  the  Principal’s  health, 
once  thought  to  be  critical,  is  reported 
highly  satisfactory. 


STUDENTS’  DAY. 

OF  late  years  the  day  preceding 
Convocation  Day  has  been  re- 
served for  the  students  to  perform  the 
part  of  the  exercises  which  is  peculiar- 
ly their  own.  This  usually  consists 
in  the  delivering  of  the  various  vale- 
dictory addresses,  and  an  address  by 
the  principal.  This  year  another  fea- 
ture was  added  to  the  programme, 
when  Dr.  Carmichael  of  King,  Ont. 
presented  to  the  University,  on  behalf 
of  the  students  of  the  late  Professor 
Mowat,  a splendid  oil-painting  of  the 
venerable  professor,  which  is  to  find  a 
place  among  the  honored  portraits  in 
Convocation  Hall.  The  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  two  o'clock,  was 
not  by  any  means  crowded,  but  the 
gallery  was  well  filled  and  its  occu- 
pants were  very  enthusiastic.  Presi- 
dent Wallace  of  the  Alma  Mater  So- 
ciety filled  the  chair.  Among  the 
gowned  and  hooded  on  the  platform 
were  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Herbert 
Mowat,  Dr.  Carmichael  of  King  Mr 
P C.  McGregor,  LL.D.,  and  many 
others  who  had  once  called  Professor 
Mowat  their  teacher. 

As  Mr.  Mowat  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
t le  unveiling  of  the  portrait  was 
postponed,  and  Mr.  Wallace  called 
upon  the  valedictorians  to  deliver  their 
addresses.  Mr.  W.  R.  Bloor,  M.A., 
appeared  to  represent  the  graduating 
class  in  Arts.  As  valedictorian  he 
dwelt  on  all  the  eminent  virtues  of  the 
year  of  ’()2  jn  Arts,  their  remarkable 
precocity  as  Freshmen,  and  the  able 
manner  in  which  they  sustained  their 
prestige  even  to  the  end.  Passing 
from  the  year  ’02  in  particular  to  uni- 
versity education  in  general,  the 
speaker  remarked : 
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"Tlie  real  gain  is  not  so  much  in 
mere  book-knowledge  as  in  experi- 
ence of  human  nature  obtained  by  con- 
stant contact  with  one  another,  in  the 
wearing  off  of  sharp  corners  and  the 
bringing  to  light  of  true  character — 
character,  alas,  which  in  some  cases 
had  better  been  left  obscured. 

“It  has  been  said,  and  it  seems  to 
me  truly  said,  that  to  succeed  in  any 
walk  of  life  it  is  necessary  first  to  suc- 
ceed in  becoming  a man,  and  in  no 
place  in  the  world  can  this  process  be 
so  rightly  or  wrongly  directed  as  in 
the  University.  The  University  is  the 
great  finishing  school  of  the  world. 
To  it  comes  the  raw  schoolboy  in  fear- 
some expectancy  to  have  his  man- 
hood developed  and  completed ; and 
the  self-dubbed  man  of  the  world 
whose  head  is  increased  to  much  more 
than  its  normal  dimensions  with 
worldly  wisdom ; he  comes  as  to  fresh 
and  easy  conquests,  and  it  is  the  law- 
ful duty  and  privilege  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  make  a man  of  him  also,  but  by 
a different  and  painful  process. 

“To  reach  a high  ideal  of  manhood 
it  is  necessary  to  have  men  to  guage 
by,  and  above  all  a leader  to  guide  and 
direct.  Such  a leader,  a man  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  have  we  in 
our  reverend  Principal — the  one  man 
in  his  class  since  the  death  of  his  con- 
temporaries, the  late  Sir  Daniel  Wil- 
son of  Varsity.,  and  Sir  William  Daw- 
son of  McGill,  a man  not  afraid  to 
stand  by  his  principles,  even  when 
they  threatened  harm  to  his  beloved 
university,  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
beyond,  and  with  faith  enough  in  an 
all-controlling  Providence  to  make  a 
right  stand  and  then  stand  there. 

•‘With  such  a man  at  the  head  and 


with  such  men  as  his  helpers  as  we 
have  in  our  learned  body  of  professors, 
what  university  could  fail  to  succeed 
in  its  object?  Certainly  not  Queen’s, 
which  has  shown  herself  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  university  in  our 
fair  Canada. 

“And  the  strong  feature  in  the  Uni- 
versity training  of  Queen’s  is  the  close 
personal  contact  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents. The  work  ot  the  professors 
from  their  desks,  great  as  its  influence 
has  been  upon  us,  has  perhaps  to  stand 
second  to  what  we  have  gained  from 
them  in  our  personal  dealings  with 
them.  Probably  the  most  abiding  in- 
fluence is  that  exerted  by  them  when 
we  dealt  with  them  as  man  with  man. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  the  growth  of  our 
University,  our  professors  will  never 
become  so  crowded  with  work  or  have 
so  many  students  under  them  that  this 
influence  of  personal  contact  will  be 
lost.” 

Comparing  the  methods  of  Queen’s 
with  those  of  sister  universities  Mr 
Eloor  made  the  following  statement: 

’ Queen’s  has  always  kept  her  stan- 
dard high  and  the  result  in  successful 
graduates  has  made  her  sister  univer- 
sities wake  up  to  the  fact  that  Queen’s 
is  a rival  to  be  feared.  As  an  induce- 
ment to  obtain  students,  one  of  them 
offeis  a combined  course  in  Arts  and 
Medicine  to  extend  over  six  years. 
When  this  matter  was  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  governing  body  of 
our  own  university,  the  same  course 
was  discussed  for  Queen’s.  It  was 
found  that  to  keep  up  the  standard 
both  in  Arts  and  Medicine  such  a 
course  was  too  short  and  that  a pro- 
per training  in  both  could  not  be  giv- 
en in  that  space  of  time.  However, 
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not  to  be  behind  in  anything  which 
would  go  to  help  the  attendance  at  the 
university  and  give  every  advantage  to 
the  student,  without  at  the  same  time 
lowering  the  standard  of  excellence  so 
characteristic  of  Queen's,  a new  com- 
bined course  in  Science  and  Medicine 
was  arranged  and  will  be  offered  the 
students  of  the  coming  session.’’ 

Mr.  W.  C.  McIntyre  was  then  call- 
ed upon  as  the  valedictorian  for  Divin- 
dy.  Io  quote  a few  lines  from  his  ad- 
dress : 

"When  we  came  here,  our  ideals  of 
what  an  education  should  be  were 
crude.  We  thought  that  the  object 
of  a college  course  was  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts,  and  that  its  finished  pro- 
duct was  a walking  encyclopaedia. 
That  ideal,  needless  to  say,  has  never 
been  realized.  In  fact  it  has  changed. 
Now,  while  we  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  facts,  we  feel  that  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  mastery  of  living  princi- 
ples, by  which  the  facts  are  correlated 
and  classified,  and  made  to  serve  us 
by  their  being  interpreted. 

1 his,  we  consider,  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  our  education  in  Queen’s.  We 
have  found  here  no  violence  done  to 
our  manhood,  no  rigid  fetters  placed 
upon  our  individuality,  no  distrust 
m the  sincerity  of  our  efforts.  We 
have  recognized  in  our  professors 
their  broad  intellectual  culture  and 
their  constant  aim  to  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  truth;  and  we  believe  that 
above  all  things,  they  have  striven  to 
impart  to  us  an  independent,  truth- 
loving  spirit,  and  the  incentive  to 
search  out  and  sift  the  truth  for  our- 
selves.” 

Mr.  McIntyre  spoke  of  the  rapid 
development  of  the  University  in 


numbers  and  influence,  and  hoped  that 
her  growth  would  not  interfere  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence 
so  characteristic  of  men  of  Queen's. 
Self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  self- 
control  he  cited  as  the  key  to  sover- 
ei§'n  power.  The  speaker  concluded 
Wlth  a farewell  to  the  professors,  the 
' ndents,  the  citizens  of  Kingston,  and 
Mina  Mater. 

I he  second  part  of  the  programme 
as  the  unveiling  of  a portrait  of  the 
P 6 I rofessor  Mowat,  a gift  to  the 
mversity  by  the  graduates  who  had 
at  at  the  foet  of  the  venerable  profes- 

himanTheaRed  respcct  and  love 
King  0„t  eV'  Dr'  Carmichael  of 
behalf  of  ProfTente?rthe  P°rtrait  °n 
Mowing.  w”  “°Wat'S  StU<le'US 

fore^u^IT'^r"'  ‘W*'  b- 

Our  prayer  i,  “ U,"ble  SUPPI“"*S- 
...  , y ls  very  modest  indeed 

We  only  ask  from  you  si  ' ”d“^' 
some  sr,re  plae,  on  which  t0  ^ ' 

other  portrait.  And  we  assure 
that  it  will  be  in  no  wise  unworth/of 
a place  beside  those  that  already  a— 

these  sacred  walls.  Wewishto  add 

one  name  more  to  the  honored  roll  that 
have  made  Queen's  famous 

its  belong  to  the  years  that  have  gone 
the  days  of  long;  ag0>  and  « 

tune  to  time  we  revisit  7 7 

haunts  once  very  dear  to  usTjearto 

a”ro„  d7  r *"«■  «■  ^dows 
around  us,  and  w**  u? 

ana  we  fong  «for  & 

of  a vanished  hand  i , 

‘ca  nand,  and  the  sound  of 

a voice  that  is  still  ” 

,T1“7.  "araes  of  Cook,  and  George, 
and  Williamson,  and  Machar,  were 
no  hallowed  memories  in  „„r  day.  but 
grand,  living  realities.  These  men 
had  stood  around  the  cradle  of 
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(Queen’s  and  fostered  its  young  life. 
These  men  laid  the  foundations  of 
Queen’s  deep  and  broad,  and  they  em- 
balmed Queen’s  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  were  associated  with  them,  and 
all  who  have  come  after  them.  They 
had  faith  in  the  future  of  their  coun- 
try, faith  in  the  future  of  their  church, 
faith  in  an  educated  ministry,  and 
faith  in  their  father’s  good.  He,  for 
whose  portrait  we  crave  a niche  to- 
day, filled  no  insignificant  place  in  the 
life  of  Queen’s.  His  connection  with 
it  extended  over  nearly  half  a century. 
Appointed  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and 
Church  History  near  the  middle  of  the 
past  century,  he  was  with  you  to  its 
close.  I need  not  remind  anyone  who 
knew  the  man  how  faithful,  and  pains- 
taking, and  conscientious  he  was  in  all 
his  work.  It  was  his  life  work,  and 
he  did  it  with  all  his  might.  To  his 
students  he  was  gentleness  itself,  ever 
kind,  courteous,  always  firm,  never  se- 
vere. No  student  ever  left  his  class 
with  the  feeling  that  he  had  been 
treated  unfairly,  unkindly,  and  assur- 
edly no  one  ever  heard  the  first  whis- 
per of  anything  mean  or  unworthy 
breathed  against  his  life.  He  was  a 
man  whom  all  loved.  A man  may  be 
as  wise  as  Daniel,  and  not  be  a man 
“greatly  beloved.  He  needs  no  monu- 
ment to  perpetuate  his  name.  The 
hundreds  of  ministers  who  have  pass- 
ed through  his  class-room,  and  who 
are  doing  good  work  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Canada  to-day,  are  his  truest 
and  most  enduring  monument.  He 
saw  Queen’s  rising  slowly,  but  surely, 
from  its  day  of  small  things  to  the 
proud  pre-eminence  it  holds  to-day. 

“On  these  grounds,  Mr.  Chancellor, 


we,  his  students,  ask  you  to  accept  the 
portrait  of  Professor  Mowat  and  give 
it  a place  in  Convocation  Hall.” 

The  painting  was  unveiled  by  the 
Rev.  John.  Hay  of  Renfrew.  Chan- 
cellor Fleming  made  a short  speech 
accepting  the  offering  on  behalf  of  the 
University,  and  then  Mr.  Herbert 
Mowat  was  called  upon  to  express  the 
thanks  of  his  family  and  himself  for 
the  honor  conferred  on  their  father’s 
memory.  Dr.  Clark  of  Trinity  Uni- 
versity, spoke  briefly,  and  was  received 
with  great  spirit  by  the  “gods  in  the 
gallery,”  as  he  termed  them,  lhe  af- 
ternoon’s programme  was  then 
brought  to  a close. 


CONVOCATION. 

TO  obtain  conviction  of  the  oft  re- 
peated statement  that  “Queen's 
is  growing,”  one  had  but  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  exercises  on  Convocation 
Day.  Not  only  were  the  graduating 
classes  in  the  three  faculties,  especial- 
ly in  Science,  laiger  than  in  previous 
years,  but  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stones of  two  new  buildings  gave  clear 
evidence  of  the  increasing  needs  that 
accompany  rapid  growth  and  widen- 
ing influence.  One  of  the  most  en- 
couraging features  of  the  occasion 
was  the  statement  made  by  the  Hon. 
M.  Harcourt,  who  was  present  at  the 
exercises,  that  the  Government  is 
prepared  to  aid  in  the  establishment  at 
Kingston  of  a department  of  forestry. 
The  School  of  Agriculture  at  Queen’s 
has  been  highly  successful,  while  the 
School  of  Mining  has  proved  of  re- 
markable value  in  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  Ontario,  and 
now  this  new  department  will  be 
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formed  to  foster  the  scientific  study 
of  the  conditions  governing  one  of  the 
.greatest  sources  of  wealth  which  On- 
tario possesses.  A beginning  is  to  be 
made  by  providing  for  a chair  of  For- 
estry, which  is  promised  in  the  near 
future. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner- 
stones of  the  two  new  buildings  took 
place  in  the  morning,  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming,  K.C.  M.G.,  laying  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Engineering  building 
which  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  in  October 
next,  while  the  Minister  of  Education 
performed  the  ceremony  in  the  case  of 
the  Physics  and  Biology  building,  al- 
so in  process  of  construction.  The 
ceremony  was  brief  and  simple.  In 
laying  the  first  stone  the  Chancellor 
gave  a short  address,  dwelling  on  the 
widening  range  of  engineering  oper- 
ations, and  the  immense  natural  re- 
sources of  Canada  as  yet  practically 
undeveloped.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  engineering  works  had 
already  been  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished in  the  Dominion,  there  was 
still  unbounded  scope  for  advance. 
The  needs  of  modern  society  had  call- 
ed this  school  into  existence  to  aid  in 
opening  to  the  men  of  the  future  Can- 
ada's boundless  natural  treasures.  At 
the  conclusion  of  Chancellor  Fleming’s 
remarks,  Rev.  Principal  Caven,  of 
Knox  College,  offered  prayer. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Harcourt,  who 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Phy- 
sics and  Biology  building,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Macdonnell,  K.C.,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  School  of 
Mining,  expressed  the  regret  of  all  at 
the  enforced  absence  of  Hon.  William 
Harty,  Queen’s  tried  friend,  and  ac- 


knowledged the  obligations  under 
which  the  Board  lay  to  the  Ontario 
Government  for  its  generosity  to  the 
School  of  Mining,  evidenced  by  the 
erection  of  two  splendid  buildings. 

Adjournment  was  then  taken  to 
Convocation  Hall,  where  Hon.  Mr. 
Harcourt  delivered  an  address,  which 
was  heard  with  deep  attention  and 
much  pleasure.  The  Minister,  in 
opening,  remarked  on  the  interest 
taken  in  education  at  the  present  time 
tle  World  over;  in  this  connection  he 
C1ted  the  remarkable  fact  that,  with- 
out counting  the  huge  gifts  of  men 
ike  Carnegie,  Rockefeller  or  Rhodes, 
ere  had  occurred  in  the  past  few 
years  in  America  hundreds  of  in- 
stances ot  gitts  to  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, ° °Ums  ra»gmg  from  ten  thous- 
and dollars  to  one  hundred  thousand 
do  ars,  the  total  aggregating  seventy 
millions.  Mr.  Harcourt  paid  a high 
tribute  to  Principal  Grant’s  service 
during  his  long  period  of  work  for 
Queen’s.  He  reviewed  the  causes 
that  have  wrought  to  bring  about  the 
phenomenal  expansion  of  Queen’s  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  attributing  her 
success  to  her  central  position  in  East- 
ern Ontario,  her  denominational  affil- 
iation in  the  past,  her  Scottish  rug- 
gedness, and  by  no  means  the  least 
important,  the  strong  staff  of  profes- 
sors she  has  ever  maintained.  The 
School  of  Agriculture  established  in 
connection  with  the  University  had 
been  a distinct  success.  So,  too,  the 
School  of  Mining,  to  the  work  of 
which  has  been  due  to  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  expansion  of  the  mining 
industry  of  Ontario. 

The  marvellous  development  of  On- 
tario s mining  operations  was  next 
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briefly  sketched,  her  rich  mineral  de- 
posits of  arsenic,  corundum,  nickel 
and  iron.  In  less  than  six  years,  from 
1895  to  1901,  Mr.  Harcourt  stated,  the 
value  of  iron  products  of  Ontario 
alone  had  risen  from  nothing  to  two 
and  one-quarter  million  dollars. 

An  inviting  field  thus  lay  before  the 
universities  of  Ontario  in  this  respect, 
and,  while  Queen’s  was  in  no  danger 
of  neglecting  the  humanities  in  paying 
attention  to  scientific  work,  the  devel- 
opment of  metallurgists,  assayists, 
etc.,  the  most  that  could  be  made  of 
the  resources  of  Ontario  by  her  own 
sons  was  most  desirable.  He  found 
it  a source  of  gratification  that  more 
room  was  required  by  the  school,  and 
hoped  to  see  another  <tncl  very  impor- 
tant subject  in  the  development  of  On- 
tario— that  of  Forestry — receive  due 
attention  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  buildings  in  Queen's.  The  Gov- 
ernment stood  ready  to  assist  them  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  impor- 
tant department  of  forestry  in 
Queen's.  In  these  three  lines  of  such 
tremendous  importance,  agriculture, 
mining  and  forestry,  they  would  have 
a well-rounded  trinity  of  useful  de- 
partments. The  speaker  concluded 
with  a reference  to  Queen’s  services 
to  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of 
women. 

The  morning  exercises  were  closed 
with  prayer  by  Dr.  Clark  of  Trinity 
University. 

The  regular  Convocation  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  City  Hall,  where  a crowd- 
ed house  assembled  to  see.  Proud  pa- 
pas and  happy  mammas,  with  all  the 
little  brothers,  were  there  to  witness 
the  glorification  of  their  clever  kins- 


folk, while  the  disinterested  but  cur- 
ious came  to  see  the  fun,  and  the  hoys 
to  make  it.  Long  before  the  Senate 
had  filed  up  the  aisle,  or  the  popular 
Professor  of  Physics  had  marshalled 
the  quaking  graduates  to  their  destin- 
ed places,  the  hall  was  full  to  the 
doors,  and  the  happy  throng  about  the 
piano  were  making  day  hideous,  and 
bewhiskered  individuals  extremely 
uncomfortable,  by  the  usual  very  apt, 
though  very  naughty  ballads.  The 
face  of  the  Principal  was  missed  in  the 
reverend  company  on  the  platform.  As 
nothing  but  illness  could  have  caused 
his  absence  from  such  a ceremony, 
there  was  a tinge  of  sadness  in  the 
merriment,  which  was  dispelled  how- 
ever when  Geordie  s indisposition  was 
reported  to  be  by  no  means  serious. 
The  Chancellor  was  in  his  place  as  us- 
ual, and  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Sarnia, 
acted  as  chaplain.  Proceedings  open- 
ed by  the  distribution  of  prizes  and 
medals,  which  were  granted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Medal  in  Latin:  F.  \V.  Sheppard, 
Berlin;  medal  in  Greek:  A.  Calhoun! 
M.A.,  Ottawa ; medal  in  Moderns : W. 
Williams,  Picton;  medal  in  English: 
Lilian  Vaux,  Toronto;  medal  in  His- 
tory. J.  A.  Donnell,  M.A.,  Beaverton; 
medal  in  Mental  Philosophy : A.  Wil- 
son, M.A.,  Renfrew;  medal  in  Moral 
Philosophy ; j;  yp  McEachran,  M.A., 
Glencoe ; medal  in  Political  Science : 
J.  A.  Donnell,  M.A.,  Beaverton;  med- 
al in  Mathematics : J-  W.  McKechnie, 
M.A.,  Wiarton;  medal  in  Biology  :W. 
H.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  Kingston;  medal 
in  Botany:  John  Voaden,  Talbotville; 
medal  in  Chemistry:  F.  H.  McDoug- 
all,  Maxville. 

In  addition  to  the  medals  in  the  var- 
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ions  departments,  the  following  Uni- 
versity prizes  were  given : 

Gowan  foundation  in  Botany,  Ger- 
trude T.  E.  Power,  Kingston;  Gowan 
foundation,  Essay  in  Political  Science, 

G.  W.  Mason,  M.A.,  Heathcote;  Sir 
John  A.  McDonald  prize  in  Political 
Science  given  by  Senator  Gowan,  C. 
M.G.:  G.W.  Mason,  M.A.,  Heathcote; 
Rough  ton  prize  in  German : Fannie 
Jackson,  Lindsay ; Professor’s  prize 
in  French : Lizzie  Asselstine,  King- 
ston ; Latin  Prose  Composition : W . 
Ramsay,  Plattsville;  Greek  Prose 
Composition : T.  H.  Billings,  Lyn. 

The  process  of  laureating  the  grad- 
uates then  commenced.  It  was  no- 
ticeable that  the  classes  were  unusual- 
ly large,  nineteen  students  presenting 
themselves  for  the  degree  of  M.A., 
forty- four  for  that  of  B.A.,  and  four- 
teen for  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  Eight 
testamurs  in  Divinity  were  granted, 
while  three  students  won  the  honor 
degree  of  B.D.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  winners  of  degrees : 

M.A. : — T.  H.  Billings,  Lyn,  Ont; 
W.  R.  Bloor,  Ingersoll;  A.  Calhoun, 
Ottawa;  R.  Chambers,  Bardezag, 
Turkey  in  Asia;  J.  A.  Donnell,  Bea- 
verton; J.  G.  Dwyer,  Kingston;  W. 

H.  Fletcher,  Kingston;  W.  D.  Lowe, 
Kingston;  G.W.  Mason, Heathcote ; J- 
M.  McEachran,  Glencoe;  J.  McGuire, 
Westport;  J.  H.  McKechnie,  Wiar- 
ton;  Elizabeth  M.  McNab,  B.A., 
Douglas;  George  G.  McNab,  Ren- 
frew; A.  M.  Thompson,  Sarnia;  J- 
H.  Sexton,  Kingston;  L.  A.  H.  War- 
ren, Balderson;  C.  C.  Whiting,  To- 
ledo; R.  A.  Wilson,  Renfrew. 

B.A. Mary  L.  Allison,  Adolphus- 
town;  F.  L.  Aylesworth,  Kingston; 
J.  A.  Caldwell,  Watson’s  Corners;  D. 


D.  Calvin,  Kingston;  Edith  Coad, 
Brockville  ; M.  Evelyn  Dickson,  King- 
ston ; W.  G.  Dunkley,  Picton;  J.  Y. 
Ferguson,  Admaston ; Emma  S.  Flath, 
Kingston;  Elsie  K.  Graham,  King- 
ton  ; R.  R.  Graham,  Bowell ; R.  W. 
Halliday,  Elgin ; J.  P . Harvey,  Syden- 
ham; Florence  M.  Horsey,  Kingston; 
C.  Laidlaw,  Toronto;  R.  G.  Lawlor, 
Sydenham;  N.  M.  Leckie,  Hamilton; 

G.  S.  Malloch,  Plamilton;  Eva  M. 
Miller,  Switzerville ; Alma  E.  Mun- 
dell,  Kingston;  S.  Hough,  Meaford; 
W.  A.  Munro,  Chesterville ; Annie  L. 
McCrimmon,  Alexandria;  L.  M.  Mac- 
donnell,  Kingston;  R.  J.  McCullagh, 
Cobourg ; F.  H.  McDougall,  Max- 
ville ; T.  D.  Macgillivray,  Kingston; 
C.  PL  McLaren,  Ottawa;  W.  H.  Mc- 
Innes,  Vankleek  Hill;  A.  J.  McNab, 
Douglas;  Meta  Newton,  Deseronto; 
W.  R.  Patterson,  Kingston ; C.  E.  Po- 
cock,  Hillhurst,  Que. ; W.  Ramsay, 
Plattsville ; Emily  Ruttan,  King- 
ston; E.  B.  Slack,  Toronto;  H.  A. 
Snowden,  Tweed;  Margaret  J.  Stew- 
art, Renfrew;  Martha  G.  Stewart,  Le- 
guerre;  R.  K.  Walkem,  Kingston;  FI 
Walker,  Metcalfe;  Alice  R.  Watson, 
Kingston;  Jessie  A.  Wilson,  Ganan- 
oque;  J.  M.  Young,  Renfrew. 

B.Sc. : A.  G.  Burrows,  M.A.,  Na- 
panee;  M.  B.  Baker,  B.A.,  Stratford; 

H.  S.  Baker,  Kingston ; E.  Dwyer, 
Kingston;  M.  F.  p'airlie,  Kingston; 
G.  A.  Grover,  Kingston;  J.  D.  Mc- 
Lennan, Port  Hope;  A.  J.  McNab,  B. 
A.,  Douglas ; A.  D.  McRae,  B.A., 
Kingston;  D.  S.  Noble,  Clarkson;  J. 
A.  Reid,  Annapolis,  N.S. ; L.  P.  Sil- 
ver, Kingston;  A.  J.  Stillwell,  Brace- 
bridge;  E.  Sutherland,  Belleville. 

B.D. : — Thurlow  Fraser,  B.A.,  Pol- 
timore,  Que.;  N.  M.  Leckie,  B.A., 
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Hamilton;  W.  W.  McLaren,  M. A., 
Renfrew. 

1 estamurs  in  Theology  were  grant- 
ed to ; — George  A.  Edmison,  B.A., 
Rothsay ; T.  W.  Goodwill,  B.A., 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I.;  J.  F.  Miller, 
11. A.,  Millartown;  J.  A.  McConnell, 
11. A.,  Elphin ; W.  C.  MacIntyre,  B.A., 
Newington ; A.  McMillan,  B.A.,  Son- 
ya ; C.  E.  Pocock,  Hillhurst,  Que. ; VV. 
VV.  Purvis,  U.A.,  Junetown. 

J lie  Scholarships  in  Theology  were 
won  by  the  following  students ; 

Sarah  McLelland  Waddell  memor- 
ial, $120 — I.  N.  Beckstedt,  11. A., 
Guelph. 

Chancellor’s  $70— A.  J.  McKinnon, 
11. A.,  Ottawa. 

Spence,  $00 — D.  M.  Solandt,  II. A., 
Kingston. 

Leitch  memorial,  No.  2,  $80,  tena- 
ble for  two  years — James  Wallace,  M. 
A.,  B.D.,  Renfrew. 

Anderson  No.  1 (first  divinity) $40 
H.  D.  Borley,  Mount  Brydges. 
Anderson  No.  2 (second  divinity) 

$3u  R.  H.  bo  tiler  ington,  Rothsay, 
Ont. 

Toronto  (second  Hebrew)  $60— J 
A.  Petrie,  B.  A.,  Belleville. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Toronto,  (O. 
and  N.  T.  Exegesis)  $50— J.  p.  Mil- 
lar, B.A.,  Millartown. 

Rankine  (apologetics)  $55 p q 

Brown,  Richmond,  Ont. 

Glass  memorial  (church  history) 

$50 — Thurlow  Fraser,  B A P n 
Poltimore.  ” ' ” 

Mackie,  (Latin,  apologetics  of  third 
century)  $25— W.  W.  McLaren,  M. 

A. ,  B.D.,  Renfrew,  and  J.  F.  Millar 

B. A.,  Millartown. 

James  Anderson  Bursary  (Gaelic 


Preaching)  $25— W.  J.  McOuarrie, 
West  Bar,  Cape  Breton. 

bhree  other  Scholarships  in  Arts 
and  Practical  Science  were  presented 
as  follows: 

Chancellor— D.  D.  Cairns,  Strat- 
ford. 

Graduate  m Chemistry — Thomas 
,r°wn,  Hawkesbury. 

McLennan  in  Greek— J.  M Mc- 
D°nnell,  Kingston. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  laureating 

u,(riCni0Uy'  several  honorary  degrees 
were  presented. 

ureslnf"  !'CrgUS011  in  a graceful  speech 
N W e(  ,l0r  the  <lcgrcc  of  LL1)-  Mr. 
bridge^)  f**  K’C  (*A*  Cam- 

at  OsgooderiHaSal  ^ ^ ^ Sdl°01 

honor  sa^hat  in°wIedC>»g  the 

cause  he  appreciated  it,  be- 

cause he  recogni2ed  Queen  s as  , 

strenuous,  a virile  an  im  m 

a progressive  university.  H^ddi-e^ 

ed  two  words  of  caution  to  1 R v 

fellow-graduates.  He  would  p^ 

upon  them  loyalty  to  Gn,i  • 

f"dw^s,  rs 

eared  man  so  little  ^ 

God  so  much.”  Secondly,  he  advised 
then,  to  cultivate  the  grace  „£  cour 
tesy  I was  highly  necessary 
preach  that  gospel  to  the  younger  J, 
eration  of  Canada.  g gCn~ 

Professor  Lupuis,  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Practical  c • 
for  this  . Science’  Presented 

for  this  degree  Mr.  John  Seath  In 
spector  of  High  Sdlools  jn  ^ 

introducing  Mr.  Seath  in  a fcS 
speech  in  which  he  spoke  in  very  com- 
plimentary ternrs  of  Mr.  Seath’s  ca- 
reer as  a teacher.  In  acknowledging 
ihe  honor  c„„ferrKl  on  him  ^ £ * 
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spoke  in  high  terms  oi  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  men  supplied  by  Queen’s 
to  the  teaching  profession.  Remark- 
ing on  the  Matriculation  question  he 
stated  his  opinion  that  the  standard 
required  was  decidedly  too  low.  The 
effect  was  to  be  seen  on  the  one  side 
in  the  schools,  which  were  prevented 
from  achieving  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship which  is  possible  with  our  pre- 
sent equipment  and  staffs.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  he  was  certain  that  in  the 
universities  the  professors  were  doing 
work  which  should  he  done  in  the 
high  schools.  The  system  of  options 
was  had.  it  was  difficult  to  see  on 
what  basis  the  system  had  been  devis- 
ed. It  had  little  reference  to  the  sub- 
sequent courses  taken  by  students  in 
the  universities,  and  it  bore  no  relation 
to  life.  It  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
since  Principal  Grant  had  publicly  ad- 
vocated a higher  standard.  Year  af- 
ter vear  he  and  others  had  brought  the 
matter  before  the  public,  and  only  last 
year  Professor  Watson  had  raised  the 
question  once  more.  He  asked  the 
authorities  of  Queen’s  to  continue  the 
agitation,  because  a change  was  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  name  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hart, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
in  Manitoba  University,  was  present- 
de  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  Rev. 
Prof.  Ross,  Mr.  Ross  not  being  pre- 
sent, the  degree  was  conferred  in  ab- 
sentia. 

Professor  Watson  presented  Rev. 
Prof.  Clark  of  Trinity  University  for 
the  degree  of  D.D.  Professor  Clark, 
who  has  won  quite  a name  for  readi- 
ness of  wit  and  ease  in  speaking*  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Queen  s,  was  received 
with  marked  favor  by  the  boys,  and 


made  a very  happy  address.  At  the 
request  of  the  Principal,  who  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  session  in  person, 
Dr.  Clark  addressed  the  graduating 
class,  urging  them  not  to  suppose  that 
on  leaving  the  university  their  educa- 
tion was  “finished.”  They  were  mere- 
ly entering  the  larger  school  of  the 
world,  and  must  continue  to  study 
quite  as  much  as  during  their  short 
university  career.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son brought  the  meeting  to  a close  bv 
pronouncing  the  benediction.  View- 
ed from  every  standpoint  the  Convo- 
cation of  this  year  has  been  a success. 
The  “gods  in  the  gallery”  have  per- 
haps fallen  short  of  their  predecessors 
in  exuberance  of  spirits,  but  yet  they 
failed  not  to  “roast”  the  deserving  as 
of  yore.  Some  of  the  hits  were  very 
good,  that  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  audience,  especially  a few  songs 
which  made  their  first  appearance  in 
public  on  that  occasion. 

NOTES  FROM  CONVOCATION. 

The  students,  as  usual,  carefully 
punctuated  all  “sets  of  whiskers,”  as 
they  hove  in  sight. 

They  were  also  very  solicitous  as  to 
how  some  of  the  graduating  Divini- 
ties enjoyed  “The  Evil  Eye.” 

Harry  Baker,  B.Sc.,  was  earnestly 
requested  to  strike  up  “The  Man  from 
Glengarry  on  his  bagpipes. 

Oh  where  is  my  little  dog  gone,” 
as  it  was  sung  by  the  students,  raised 
the  ire  of  many  a Kingston  housewife, 
as  she  thought  of  the  late  rise  in  the 
price  of  eggs  and  cod  liver  oil. 

The  familiar  voice  of  A.  T.  Barn- 
ard, B.A.,  was  heard  again  at  Convo- 
cation ; he  was  the  guest  of  the  Cactus 
Club,  with  whose  members  he  is  a 
prime  favorite. 
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One  of  the  blushing  Divinities  was 
greeted  with  “Are  you  going  to  the 
dance  to-night,  George?”  as  he  went 
up  to  get  his  testamur. 

The  fellows  insisted  on  reminding 
John  Seath,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  that 
cognate  object  on  page  312  of  the 
High  School  Grammar. 

"Lazarus,  come  forth  !”  and  he  came 
fifth  and  got  his  B.Sc. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Byrnes,  B.A.,  was  back 
with  the  boys  for  Convocation  week ; 
he  is  as  humorous  as  ever. 

Frederick  Hamilton,  of  the  Toron- 
to Globe,  was  down  for  the  exercises. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  of  1890. 

Some  Medicals  seemed  to  think  a 
little  snuff  would  have  helped  to  keep 
us  awake  during  the  long  addresses. 
1 hings  have  reached  a sad  stage  when 
something  is  required  to  keep  stu- 
dents ^awake  at  Convocation.  Where 
is  our  old  jollity  going?  Why  are  we 
so  much  more  sedate  than  our  older 
brothers  were  when  they  were  at 
Queen’s  ? 

Cadies*  Department 

ODE. 

Oh,  College  gown,  old  College  gown, 
how  dear 

Has  grown  thy  friendship  now  for 
many  a year ! 

( )ld  rusty  gown  of  black,  with  torn 
braid, 

And  many  an  inky  spot; 

Long  years  will  pass  before  thy  mem- 
ory fade, 

Thy  service  be  forgot ! 

When  I,  a freshman  green, 

Donned  thee  with  pride, 

Never  had  lustre  been 
More  deified. 

Thv  ample  folds  1 spread,  how  neat 


Beneath  me,  when  I took  my  seat ; 
Careful  was  I lest  there  should  be 
An  extra  wrinkle  found  in  thee, 

Old  College  gown ! 

And  when  it  seemed 
That  this,  forsooth, 

Displayed  the  ignorance 
Of  my  youth, 

I quickly  lost  my  erstwhile  reverence 
And  treated  thee  with  scantiest  defer- 
ence, 

And  flung  thy  folds  with  careless 
hands  around, 

And  let  thee  trail  behind  me  on  the 
ground, 

And  made  a jagged  little  tear, 

As  thou  hadst  been  the  worse  for 
wear — 

Old  College  gown ! 

Yet  if  with  rougher  grasp  and  free 
I learned  to  handle  thee  of  old ; 
Forgive  this  liberty  in  me, 

Whose  real  love  can  ne’er  grow  cold, 
For,  though  no  longer  as  a stripling 
youth, 

T love  thy  ample  dusky  folds  per  sc, 
Yet  do  they  symbolize  to  me  a truth 
Of  larger  scope— a finer  fealty. 

They  tell  of  deeper  joy 
Than  Freshmen  ken ; 

That  Sophomores  but  faintly  can 
enjoy, 

Or  Junior  men. 

The  jov  of  wisdom,  truths  implanted 
deep 

Within  the  heart, 

Stored  up  in  memory’s  caverns,  which 
they  keep, 

Which  never  will  depart. 

Oh,  College  gown,  old  College  gown, 
how  dear 

Thy  ample  folds,  because  enwrapt  in 
thee 

I caught  first  glimpses  of  the  wider 
life. 

The  truth  which  makes  us  free ! 
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STUDYING  IN  THE  SUMMER. 

No  doubt  the  baggage-man  at  the 
station,  as  he  views  the  heavy  boxes 
of  books  which  students  claim  as 
theirs,  and  tests  their  weight,  feels  a 
certain  amount  of  pity  in  his  breast 
for  those  poor  young  unfortunates 
who  cannot  leave  their  work  behind 
them  in  Kingston.  “No  fun  working 
in  the  summer,”  he  comments,  ‘ I Plt:y 
them  students.”  The  students  are 
pitying  themselves  too,  in  a general 
way,  for  they  quite  expect  to  be  hard 
at  work  during  the  long  bright  days 
of  July  and  August.  They  are  filed 
with  zeal  for  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, spurred  on  by  their  successes  or 
failures  in  the  late  examinations,  and 
are  quite  prepared  to  do  valiant  deeds 
in  the  long  five  months.  Stories  of 
great  men  come  to  their  minds,  men 
who  managed  to  hold  a book  open  on 
their  knees  while  they  cobbled  shoes, 
combining  Latin  verbs  and  leather  m 
a highly  laudable  manner.  Noble 
men  who  had  exercise-books  suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling  which  they  thirst- 
ily devoured  between  the  processes  of 
horse-shoeing,  or  who  kept  lists  of 
historical  facts  pinned  up  beside  their 
little  cracked  mirrors  for  frequent 
scansion.  These  several  shining  ex- 
amples invariably  occur  to  the  mind 
of  the  diligent  student  as  he  packs  up 
his  goods  and  chattels  preparatory  to 
his  spring  moving — and  he  generally 
puts  in  his  last  year  s notes  “for  re- 
view,” along  with  his  necessary  arti- 
cles of  clothing.  He  fancies  himself, 
by  some  stretch  of  imagination,  lolling 
back  against  a boulder  or  tree  some- 
where, just  running  over  the  notes  he 
has  u.fod  the  past  term  to  keep  them 
fresh,  you  know ; such  a pity  to  forget 


what  you  learn,  right  at  once.  This  is 
unless  he  is  hard  pressed  with  other 
work  and  is  forced  to  resort  to  the  sus- 
pending process,  tying  his  book  to  a 
cord  from  the  ceiling;  he  cannot  say 
exactly  beforehand  just  what  his  sum- 
mer duties  will  be,  but  books  will  plav 
a large  part  in  them,  of  that  he  is  cer- 
tain-  ()h,  the  examinations  which 
have  been  tried  and  passed  in  imagin- 
ation by  students ! “I  am  going  to 
take  it  off  in  the  Fall,  there  will  be 


plenty  of  time  in  the  summer  to  get  it 
UP-  I shall  tie  my  Chemistry  to  the 
plough  and  recite  formulae  as  I pass  up 
and  down  each  furrow!”  Ah!  excel- 


lent resolve,  methinks.  What  a pity 

we  cannot  be  as  wise  as  we  would 
wish ! 


When  the  trunks  are  unpacked  and 
the  contents  assorted,  the  college  books 
go  on  a shelf  for  a few  days  only  till 
one  gets  rested.  But  the  days  and  the 
weeks  slip  by  and  the  summer  sun- 
shine pours  in  hot  from  the  window 
near  by,  and  the  dust  gently  settles  on 
the  covers,  and  the  note-books  and 
text-books  grow  faded  and  pale  for 
want  of  exercise.  And  the  student  is 
busy  learning  other  things.  And  he 
someway  does  not  mind  that  his  ac- 
curate information  on  prescribed  sub-, 
jects  is  slowly  slipping  away  from 
him,  and  for  exact  lists  of  causes  and 
results,  of  ways  and  means,  only  a 
general  and  somewhat  dim  idea  is  left 
him.  Where  are  the  noble  examples 
of  old  ? His  enthusiasm  for  their  un- 
flagging zeal  slowly  wanes.  He  de- 
cides that  they  must  have  done  their 
best  work  in  winter.  Very  likely 
when  summer  came  they  went  fishing 
and  forgot  all  about  Latin.  Anyway 
“ tis  only  noble  to  be  good.”  If  one 
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can  keep  cheerful  and  well  these  warm 
summer  days,  it  is  the  utmost  people 
can  expect. 

And  the  books  lie  melancholy  and 
neglected  on  their  shelves  and  think  of 
October  with  longing.  And  the  stu- 
dent gives  them  never  a look — and  the 
days  pass  on  and  on. 

Science. 

General  regret  was  expressed  by 
students,  not  only  of  our  faculty,  but 
of  all  the  faculties,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Professor  Miller  was  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  School 
of  Mining,  to  accept  the  post  of  Pro- 
vincial Geologist  and  Inspector  of 
Mines  for  the  Ontario  Government. 
While  the  loss  to  our  school  is  a great 
one,  we  heartily  commend  the  selec- 
tion the  Government  has  made  to  fill 
the  new  office  of  Provincial  Geologist. 

As  professor  of  Geology  and  Petn> 
graphy  he  has  been  a most  genial  and 
painstaking  man  and  has  endeared 
himself  to  the  heart  of  every  student 
who  has  taken  his  classes.  Under  his 
capable  management  the  geological 
department,  which  a few  years  ago 
was  a minor  branch  of  the  Natural 
Science  department,  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  departments  on  the 
Scientific  side  of  the  University.  Un- 
der him  a splendid  museum  collection 
has  been  made  and  put  into  proper 
shape,  and  it  seems  almost  sad  that 
Professor  Miller  will  not  be  present 
next  session'  to  install  the  department 
in  the  new  building  where  the  geolog- 
ical museum  will  henceforth  be  situ- 
ated. How  much  he  will  be  missed 
from  the  numerous  field  excursions 
which  take  place  every  fall  into  the 


surrounding  mineral  country,  is 
known  only  to  those  students  who 
have  from  year  to  year  accompanied 
him  on  these  trips.'  Professor  Miller 
always  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
students’  welfare  both  in  class  and  out 
of  it.  In  the  Engineering  Society  he 
always  took  a deep  interest,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  session  held  most  accept- 
ably the  office  of  honorary  president. 
The  students  will  always  remember 
him  as  a most  interestingly  modest 
man,  and  their  friend. 

Although  he  leaves  the  school  now, 
his  interest  will  ever  remain  with  the 
institution  he  has  helped  to  advance, 
and  we  hope  to  see  him  a constant  vis- 
itor to  our  halls  in  future  sessions. 

During  his  lecture  on  Wireless  Tel- 
egraphy the  other  evening,  Prof.  Gill 
received  a wireless  message  from 
Marconi  congratulating  him  on  the 
success  of  his  experiments,  and  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  be  with  us  for  Convocation. 

Professor  Nichol  is  now  on  his  way 
to  Germany,  where  he  intends  to  spend 
a pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  sum- 
mer travelling  and  visiting  the  many 
well  known  scientific  institutions  of 
that  country.  Before  sailing  from 
New  York  he  intended  calling  on  his 
old  friend  Professor  Penfield,  the 
great  American  mineralogist,  and  on 
reaching  Germany  he  anticipates  the 
pleasure  of  a visit  to  another  of  his  old 
friends,  Professor  Rosenbush.  Not 
only  will  Professor  Nichol  himself 
profit  by  this  trip,  but  the  School  of 
Mining  will  also  be  benefitted  by  ad- 
ditions to  its  mineralogical  collection, 
and  the  students  will  benefit  by  the 
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new  store  of  information  that  Profes- 
sor Nichol  will  bring  back  with  him. 


In  no  previous  Spring  has  there 
been  seen  so  great  a scattering  of  the 
boys,  who  have  left  for  vacation  field 
work.  The  B.  C.  mining  fields  have 
attracted  Chaplin,  McDiarmid,  Wilson 
and  Stillwell.  Spike  McKenzie  will 
be  again  found  in  his  old  stand  at  the 
Midland  Blast  Furnace  hustling  Da- 
gos. Percy  Wilgar  is  out  in  charge 
of  a survey  party  on  the  extension  of 
the  B.  of  Q.  Ry.,  and  is  ably  assisted 
by  Hugo  Craig,  Ben.  Tett,  Mellis  Fer- 
guson, Billy  MacNeill  and  Dick 
Squire.  Howard  Devitt  and  Jacob 
Sears  are  helping  operations  along  at 
the  Cordova  mine  at  Belmont,  while 
Stan  Graham  is  mine  surveyor  at  the 
Delora  mine.  Finlayson  returned  to 
his  Bluenose  country  for  mining,  and 
Frank  Mackie  to  the  Lake  Superior 
district.  Uncle  Sam’s  territory  has 
induced  others  to  cross  the  line  and 
Jim  Bartlett  will  be  found  in  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district  in  Colorado,  like- 
wise Sutherland  and  Cartwright. 
Swinerton  has  gone  to  join  the  kick- 
ers in  Arizona,  and  Mat.  Fairlie  to  the 
copper  district  of  Montana. 


rick  has  secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  Provincial  Government,  of  McGill 
and  Queen’s  Universities,  of  the  Can- 
adian  Club  of  Toronto,  of  the  great 
Railway  companies,  of  the  churches 
and  other  religious  organizations,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  of  most  importance, 
that  of  many  0f  the  most  influential 
employers.  Exclusive  of  club  houses, 
or  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  takes  no 
direct  credit,  employers  are  spending 
year  in  buildings  alone  about  $5,- 

The  object  of  the  movement  is  to  in- 
C UCe  the  Department  of  Education  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the  de- 
ve  opment  0f  this  work.  Judging 

anTo!  rWtUde  °f  the  Government 

he  Opposition  there  is  every 
reason  to  beliP^  every 

time  be  realized.  ' W1“  in  due 


THE  READING  CAMPS  MOVEMENT. 

MR.  Alfred  Fitzpatrick,  of  Nairn 
Centre,  secretary  0f  the  Can- 
adian Reading  Camps  movement,  has 
published  another  pamphlet  on  “Lib- 
rary Extension  in  Ontario,  Reading 
Camps  and  Club  Houses,”  with  a sec- 
ond annual  report  of  the  work  accom- 
plished. 

The  progress  made  ts  very  marked 
and  very  encouraging.  Mr.  Fitzpat- 


H,C ET  UBIQUE. 

(.With  Apologies .) 

There’s  a mammy  in  far  off  Somewh 
Condoles  with  her  hapless  son  • 

There’s  a blank  in  the  list  of  the  hon 
ored,  n' 

A blank  with  room  for  one  • 

And  dusty  tomes  in  a corner 
To  tell  of  work  undone. 

A dainty  pink  card  on  the  dresser  — - 

“ Dancing  from  nine  to  three  • ” ’ 

A photograph,  and  a little  gtove 
That  nobody’s  meant  to  see  • 

And  a bunch  of  tinted  programmes, — 
These  tell  the  story  to  me 

There  s a mammy  afar  from  Kingston 
eeps  for  her  hapless  son  ; 

There’s  a blank  in  the  list  of  the  hon- 
ored,— 

A blank  with  room  for  one  ; 

And  mighty  resolves  for  the  future,— 
The  future  yet  to  come. 


The  Late  Principal  Grant. 


After  a winter  of  great  anxiety  to 
his  many  friends,  and  of  much  suffer- 
ing, for  he  never  fully  rallied  from  the 
serious  attack  of  illness  last  autumn, 
Principal  Grant  has  passed  away. 
Perhaps  few  men  have  exercised  so 
great  an  influence,  not  only  on  those 
who  were  his  more  intimate  friends,  or 
on  those  who  came  under  his  immed- 
iate instruction,  but  also  on  a large 
part  of  Canadian  Society. 

Possessed  of  remarkable  mental  ener- 
gy, he  took  a wide  view  whether  in 
theology,  in  the  theory  of  education, 
or  of  politics,  and  he  always  expressed 
his  views  so  clearly  and  forcibly  that 
they  obtained  very  general  acceptance. 
With  a large  fund  of  knowledge  he 
had  to  a rare  extent  the  power  of 
adapting  it  to  the  elucidation  of  any 
subject  with  which  he  might  be  deal- 
ing, while  he  always  threw  something 
of  his  own  life  and  vigor  into  his  lec- 
tures, and  it  was  the  combination  of 
these  faculties  that  made  him  an  attrac- 
tive and  successful  teacher. 

He  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
a popular  preacher,  for  his  aim,  was 
rather  to  instruct  than  to  please.  His 
style  was  forcible,  and  partook  of  a 
good  deal  of  his  vigor,  rather  than  it 
was  refined  or  polished ; he  was  more 
anxious  to  enforce  a truth  than  to  em- 
bellish it.  To  those  who  were  able  to 
appreciate  it  his  preaching  was  always 
attractive  and  instructive. 

When  he  was  appointed  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  this  university,  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  in  a very 
depressed  condition  ; it  had  suffered 


losses  through  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  government  grant.  The  prospects 
were  therefore  anything  but  pleasing, 
but  he  threw  his  whole  energy  into 
the  work,  and  from  that  time  Queen’s 
entered  on  a new  career,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  new  Principal  were  aided  by 
the  faithful  assistance  of  the  several 
Professors. 

Dr.  Grant  was  generous  almost  to  a 
fault,  for  he  deprived  himself  of  what 
to  others  might  seem  the  very  neces- 
sities of  life.  He  never  appealed  for 
subscriptions  for  the  college,  or  for 
any  benevolent  scheme  in  which  he 
took  an  interest,  that  he  did  not  head 
the  list,  and  he  was  equally  ready  to 
listen  to  the  appeal  of  others,  indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  his  limited  income 
was  apportioned  in  this  way. 

The  Principal  took  a deep  personal 
interest  in  each  of  the  students,  his 
door  was  ever  open  to  their  visits,  and 
his  wide  experience  made  his  advice 
at  all  times  valuable. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  very  useful  life  and 
consider  how  much  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity has  prospered  under  his  able  guid- 
ance, but  consider  also  the  several 
schemes  which  he  inaugurated,  but 
which  he  has  not  lived  to  fully  accom- 
plish, we  cannot  look  to  the  future 
without  some  apprehension,  and  can 
only  hope  that  the  Trustees  may  be 
guided  to  a wise  selection  of  a succes- 
sor. 
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THERE’S 


COMFORT 


THERE’S 


THERE’S 


STYLE 

ECONOMY 

In  Our  Shoes,  and  Prices  are 
Low  at 

The  Lockett  Shoe  Store 


HOME  EXERCISER 


Superior  to  anything  on  the_market. 
$1.50  each  prepaid  to  introduce  them 


SPORTING  GOODS.  We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  very  complete  line  of  these 
goods  we  carry  in  stock.  Everything  necessary  for  Club  Outfitting  and  Gymnasiums 
can  be  obtained  from  us  immediately.  We  make  a specialty  of  Club  Uniforms,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  mail  catalogue  on  application. 

MOUNTAIN  CITY  CYCLE  CO.,  2363-™-“l- 


When  You  Buy  at  Steacy’s,  You  Buy  from  First  Hands. 


WE  nnike  a specialty  of  every  article 
of  woman’s  wear,  Press  Goods,  Silks. 
Millinery,  Corsets,  Gloves,  Hosiery. 
Ladies'  Tailoring  and  Dress  Making,  Laces 
and  Lace  Presses,  etc.  If  you  cannot  call 
at  our  Stores,  write  11s  ; we  do  a mail  order 
business  and  Wc.  j,p0  tl)  answer  letters. 

106,  108,  i10  PRINCESS 


The  Woman’s  Store.” 


STREET,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 
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RATHBUM  COAVPAMY 

runtRB  of  I SALES  AGENCIES  AT: 


THE 

msmtM 


MANUFACTUHtna  OF 

DOORS,  SASH, 
BLINDS, 
and  all  descrip- 
tions of  wooden 
building 
materials. 


DBALER5  IN  COAL. 


SALES  AGENCIES  AT 

KINGSTON,  GANANOQUE 
NAPAKEE  BPX°C™NILI,E’  LANSD0W1,E 

r A mprft  tBtSEVILLE-  TORONTO 
CAMPBELLFORd,  LINDSAY 

OSHAWA,  GRAVENHURST. 


A.  W.  WINNETT,  L.D.S.,  D.D.S. 

DENTIST 

Post  Graduate  in  Crown  and  Bridgework. 

PRINCESS  AND  WELLINGTON  STS. 

Over  Johnston's  Jewelry  Store. 


PgSEROMTO,  ONTARIO. 


FRED 

HAMBROOK 

BAKER  and 
CONFECTIONER 

First  Class  Lunch 
Parlor  in  connec- 
tion. 

Caterer  to 

AT  HOMES 

and 

PARTIES 

226  PRINCESS  ST 
KINGSTON. 


— KINGSTON. 
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S^mot/4  & {Mae, 

{Mae. 

45  Swat  to 

{?o**en/o. 

RATH BUN  j 

COMPANY  1 

& 

SALES  AGENTS  for 

The  Canadian  Portland  Cement 
Company,  Limited. 

MANUFACTURERS  of 

Star,  Beaver,  and  Ensign 
Brands  of  Cement,  none  better. 

SALES  AGENTS  for 

DESERONTO,  ONT.  § 

Windsor  Salt,  the  best. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CROWN  LANDS, 
- - ONTARIO.  - - 


Magnificent  Opportunities  for  Investment  in 


Mining,  Lumbering, 
Fanning, 


For  Information  concerning  the  Resources  of  Ontario  in 
Farm,  Forest  or  Mine,  write 

HON.  E.J.  DAVIS  ^COMMISSIONER  O^CROWN  LANDS, 
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KINGSTON’S  LEADING  LAUNDRY 

THE  IMPERIAL 

Telephone  302 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS  I 

Work  done  how  you  want  it  and 
when  you  want  it. 


123-125  Princess  St„ 
Kingston. 


STEACY  & STEACY 

direct  importers 

106-108  and  110  Princess  Street. 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS,  Dress  (roods,  Silks,  Kid 
Gloves,  Millinery,  Dress  Making,  Corsets,  Tailor- 
Made  Suits,  Jackets  and  Furs. 

A FULL  LINE  OF  UP-TO-DATE 

SHOES,  TRUNKS  and  VALISES 

—AT- 

Abernethy's 

LADY  4ND  GENTLEMEN  STUDENTS ! 

We  keep  in  stock  or  manufacture  on  short  notice 
at  small  cost, 

Regulation  University  Gown  and  Laureating  Hood 

So  B ye  Freshmen  or  Graduate,  remember 
and  call  on 

CRUMLEY  BROS.,  m-ltree1nce9S 

KINGSTON'S 

BIG  BICYCLE  STORE 

andjTer0ya^ 

u r » - to  Fn  a, . v-1,’, l4J  f y 01  Repairs  and  are  certainly 

up  to  date  In  everything  concerning  the  wheel. 

Skates  Hollow  Ground  HARRY  ANGROVE, 

Telephone  529.  . 88-90  Princess  street. 

CORBETT’S 

FOR 

Cutlery,  Paints  and  General 
Hardware. 

TEN  PER  CENT.  OFF  TO  STUDENTS. 

PHOTOS  + 

THE  VERY  BEST. 

Frames  manufactured  on  the  Premises 

Note  Books,  Scribblers  and  Stationery 

D.  A.  WEESE  & CO.,  Photographers 

121  PRINCESS  STREET.  * * 


STORE 

keep  in-Uythi'i'e,’ t,.tu<lcilt!*'  went*  »s  onr*.  Wo 

Cn"<>fe  T MiTrHPe.,eJ,rat|,d  Park,r  Ll"^ 

THE  STUDENTS’  TAILOR 

See  his  Goods  and  get  his  Prices  before 
r Furchasing  elsewhere 

T.  LAMBERT,"^* 

157  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 


$3.50 


FOR 


THE  Blucher 

^;frw°,fv  MEN 

We  carry ‘tli^r  f8-*0.  '«■'»•  J-OOwd  WotT* 

Trunks  and  y^V^American  mid  Canadian  Rubbers 

H.  JENNINGS, 

Ep-r 

MadcfrTOiS0^IpHT  G°^NS 

?»?!>  Tha™  «^s,  cut 


“ua  finish  ri<  hY  „ 11  flannelettes,  full  sizes  cut 

cow‘maker  Pric“^Se  ma^>  a practical 
cotton  night  5?c-  Men's  fine  Twilled 

and’'tf°Ub‘e  & and’hccd.*,  99c’  ;VUI1'S  cashmere 
d doc  a pair.  Eve.vru ll,V r B|4’Ic'al  mak>  * at  25c. 
■'’‘•lytlmig  for  Men’s  Wear. 


JOHN 


WH»  IS  JENKINS  7 

The  Progressive  Men’s  Out-Fitter 

• ■and,. 

Promoter  of  Fit-Reform 

When  you  want  a good  piiaie  ^7~  “ 

; Photographic  portrai.tu 


Interview 


— i r orrraiture 

HS25!?reoo 


studio:  90  PripcesR  5t 


STUDENTSI 

GO  TO 

W.  A.  MITCHELL. 

For  your  Pocket  Knives,  Razors,  and  for  Snorting 
Goods,  Etc.,  Etc.  ^ 

HEADQUARTERS:  86  Princess  Street. 


students  

FHS HlONWn,  Thc  Place  to  Buy 

NHBt-E  BOOTS 

7*  RWSTRong9:*  Prl“B- is 

_IS4PRINCENsf  otrectOB  STOHB 


-MS.  REDDEN  & CO. 

••••FAA\ILY  GROCERS 

We  import  our  fanev 

facttirti’H,  and  alwavL  hroconc>H  (^r(‘ct  from  the  Mauu- 
goods.  Larry  a lull  Hue  of  seasonable 

Telephone  No.  an  ....... 

U’  fid  PRINCESS  ST.,  KINGSTON. 
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YOU  OWE  IT 


To  those  providing  you  with  the  means  for  a 
College  education — a temporary  security — Life 
Insurance  gives  this.  The  time  to  insure  is  NOW, 
when  you  are  healthy  and  strong  and  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  a medical  examination.  Moreover,  a 
delay  means  higher  rates.  The  Company  to 
insure  in  is  the 


NORTH  AMERICAN  LIFT  US 


ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  ! BIG  DIVIDENDS  ! 

COURTEOUS  TREATMENT! 


IW  For  Information  about  any  approved  plan  of  Insurance  apply  to 
J.  J.  HARPELL,  B.  A.,  Special  Agent,  Kingston,  or  by  post  card  to  the 
head  office. 

north  hmerichn  lire 

112-118  King  Street  W.,  Toronto. 


L.  GOLDMAN,  A.I.A.,  Secretary.  WM.  McCABE,  F.I.A.,  Managing  Director. 

Baker’s  Steam  Laundry 

PARCELS  CALLED  FOR 
AND  DELIVERED 

-phone  22  251  PRINCESS  ST. 

R.  J.  McDOWALL 

IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

KINDS  easy 

of  IrlERCHANDISE  ?e!ms 

Everything  the  best  in  its  line.  Pianofortes, 
Organs,  Cash  Registers,  the  famous  Empire 
Sewing  Machine,  Typewriters,  Band  Instruments. 

471  PRINCESS  STREET,  KINGSTON,  ONT. 
CAPE  VINCENT,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

v SHE  § 

T — f 

I I 

THAT’S  ALL 

QUEEN’S  TEXT  BOOKS 

Students  will  save  money  by  buying  their  Text 
Books,  Exercise  and  Note  Books,  at  the  Cornel- 
Bookstore.  A complete  stock  of  Text  Books  in  all 
years  and  departments  of  study.  Fountain  Pens 
from  15c.  to  $3.  College  note  paper  with  crest  and 
envelopes  to  match. 

L'  \|(CD IT T The  Corner 
JF  . 15D IV  X , Bookstore, 

Corner  Princess  and  Wellington  Streets. 

PDIMTIlUr.  For  Queen’s  University 
F l\  1 1 1 I 1 1 1 U stuUents  a Specialty. 

JACKSON  ™Lter 

190  Wellington  St.  ’Phone  485. 
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26. 


3°- 


3i. 


December,  . 

Christmas  Day  (Wednesday). 

High  School  Treasurer  to  receive  all 
moneys  collected  for  permanent  im- 
provements. 

New  Schools  and  alterations  of  School 
boundaries  go  into  operation  or  take 
effect. 

By-law  for  disestablishment  of  Township 
Boards  takes  effect. 

Annual  meetings  of  Public  and  Separate 
Schools. 

Reports  of  Principals  of  County  Model 
Schools  to  Department  due. 

Reports  of  Boards  of  Examiners  on 
Third  Class  Professional  Examinations, 
to  Department,  due. 

Protestant  Separate  School  Trustees  to 
transmit  to  County  Inspector  names 
and  attendance  during  the  last  pre- 
ceding six  months. 

Trustees’  Reports  to  Truant  Officer  due. 
Auditors'  Reports  of  cities,  towns  and 
incorporated  villages  to  be  published  by 
Trustees. 

January,  ISOS : 

21.  Provincial  Normal  Schools  open  (First 
Session)  (3rd  Tuesday  in  January.) 

28.  Appointment  of  High  School  Trustees 
by  County  Councils.  (4th  Tuesday  in 
January.) 

February. 

5-  First  Meeting  of  High  School  Boards  and 
Boards  of  Education.  11st  Wednesday 
in  February.) 

March. 


t Railway  system 

6 G|-eat  International  Route  between  the  East 
and  ^est  Ue  Favorite  Route  to 

B°ston,  New  York,  Ottawa, 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Peterboro, 

1 Toronto,  Niagara  Falls,  Chicago 

And  all 

Canada.  Snei ^folllts  111  the  United  States  and 

Lacrosse,  Base 

used  clubs.  rpa,  1''ootbaI1  aud  other  organ- 
mas  and  Easter  Holiday46*  l°  St,ldents  for  clll'Nt- 
^orfu„,nformJ.onappiyto 

J-  P.  HANLEY,  G T RPi  . 

Kingston,  * , " BELL, 

City  Agent.  n,.cjen-  Pass-  and 

a lcket  Agt.’,  Montreal. 


CPR 


C P R 


CPR 


CPR 


CPR 


CPR 


CPR 


CPR 


CPR 


CPR 


C P R 


T 


i.  Inspectors’  Annual  Report  to  Department, 
due.  (On  or  before  ist  March.) 

Annual  Reports  from  High  School 
Boards  to  Department,  due.  This  in- 
cludes the  Financial  Statement.  (On 
or  before  ist  March.) 

Financial  Statement  of  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciations to  Department,  due  (On  or 
or  before  ist  March.) 

Separate  School  Supporters  to  notify 
Municipal  Clerk.  (On  or  before  March 
ist.) 

27.  High  Schools,  second  term,  and  Public 

and  Separate  Schools  close.  (Thurs- 
day before  Easter  Sunday.)  ' 

28.  Good  Friday. 

31.  Easter  Monday. 

Night  Schools  close  (session  1901-1902.) 

(Close  31st  March.) 

April. 

1.  Annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Toronto.  (During 
Easter  Vacation.) i. * * * *  6 * 

Returns  by  Clerks  of  Counties,  Cities, 
etc.,  of  population  to  Department,  due 
(On  or  before  ist  April.) 

-V . B. — Departmental  Examination  Papers  for 
past  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  Carswell 
Publishing  Company,  No.  SO,  Adelaide  Street 
E.,  Toronto.  | c p p c p p 


CANADIAN 

PACIFIC 

railway 


the  EARTH’S 
CIRCUMFERENCE 


*,&• 

RaflwaTaadndn  staCifiC 

they  do  no?  aS000’.  W1>ile 
globe  anv  Ue  clrcle  the 
Comp’any  c Agent  of  the 

with ‘‘Around  rorn,\s,h  f?” 
Tickets  forJ^orld’’ 


A-  H-  NOTMAN, 

A8?Klnrt«  Pa®8’  Aaent> 

K,"tf  Street  East, 
Toronto. 


C P R CP  K 


'CPR 
lc  PR 


CPR 


CPR 


CPR 


|C  P R 


lc  P R 


1C  P R 


CPR 


C P R 


CPR 


CPR 
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“Daisp”fiot 
Water  Beater 

Still  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  tbe  market. 
Imitation  is  tbe  best  proof  of  excellence. 

BE  NOT  DECEIVED. 

The  "DAISY”  is  no  experiment;  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  for  many  years.  There  are 
thousands  in  use  and  all  giving  satisfaction.  There 
is  no  other  in  the  market  with  the  same  record.  The 
only  boiler  that  can  be  repaired  without  disturbing 
the  piping  Each  section  an  independent  boiler. 
Heats  on  its  own  level. 

We  also  make  the  “GEM”  for  hot  water 
and  for  steam ; Soil  Pipe  and  Fittings, 
Steam  Fittings,  and  a complete  line  of 
Stable  Fixtures. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogues  covering  our  lines. 


WARDEN  KING  & SON,  Limited.  637  Craig  St.,  Montreal. 


THE  RATHBUN 
COMPANY,  DESoTTO 


Manufacturers  of  Doors,  Sash,  Blinds  and 
all  descriptions  of  Wooden  Building  Ma- 
terials, Railway  Ties,  Telegraph  Poles, 
Shingles,  Posts.  Dealers  in  Coal,  Salt 
&.c.  Sole  Sales  Agents  of  the  Canadian 
Portland  Cement  Company.  Manufac- 
turers of  the  besj  cements. 

A.  CHADWICK.  Kingston  Agent 

THE  BAY  OF  QUINTE 


RAILWAY 


New  short  line  for  Tweed,  Napanee, 
Deseronto  and  all  local  points. 

Train  leaves  City  Hall  Depot  at  4 p.m. 


BOYS! 

HONG 

LEE 

Like  your  trade  goot,  und 
he  now  give  vely  much 
for  this.  Leave  your  ad- 
dress and  John  will  call 
for  washee. 


R.  J.  W1LSONI,  Agent, 

C.P.R.  Telegraph  Off|ce>  C|arenCe  St. 


LAUNDRY, 


:=338 

Princess  Street. 
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Safford  Radiators 

For  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Heating. 


SAFFORD  "FLORENCE"  RADIATOR 


The  most  sat- 
isfactory heat- 
ers in  the  world 

They  are  in  use 
in  every 
country  under 
the  sun  where 
artificial  heat- 
ing is 
necessary. 

They  have 
been  installed 
in  many  public 
buildings  of 
importance  in 
the  British  Em- 
pire and  Conti- 
nental Europe. 

Send  for  the 
Free  Booklet. 


THEY  are  made  only  by 


THE  DOMINION  RADIATOR  COMPANY,  Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


